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PREFACE 

This small volume, written as the first of a series, is 
meant to fill quite another place from the Slwrl IJisiori/ 
of the N^onmn Vouquesty by the same author That was 
a narrative of events reaching over a considerable time. 
This is the portrait of a man in his persona) character, 
a man wliose life takes tip only a part of the time 
treated of in the other work. We have now to look 
on William as one who, though stranger and conqueror, 
is yet worthily entitled to a place on the list of English 
statesmen. There is perhaps no man before or after 
him whose personal character and personal will have 
had 60 direct an effect on the course which the laws and 
constitution of England have taken since his time. 
Kerman as a Conqueror, as statesman lie is English, 
and, on tins side of him at least, he worthily begins 
the series. 

1C St. Cii.rs', Oxford 
Glh Fciiruiiiy ISSS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODrniON. 

Thp; history of En^lainl, like the hui<l and its people, 
has been specially insular, an«l yet no land has under- 
;^'one deeper influences from without. No hin<l has 
owed more than Enylaiul to tlie personal action of men 
not of native birth. Britain wiis truly called aiiothoi' 
world, in opposition to the world of the European 
rnaiidiind, the world of Rome. In every ago the hi.storv 
of Ikitain i.s the history of an island, of an islaml great 
enougii to fonn a world of its.-lf. In speaking of Celts 
or Teutons in Britain, we arc speaking, not simply of 
Celts .anti Teutons, hut of Celu and Teutons j>arteil from 
their kinsfolk on the mainland, and brought under the 
coiuiuon influences of an islaml world. The laud ha.s 
seen several settleineuts from outside, but tlie settlers 
have always been brought under the spell of their insular 
position. Whenever settlement h:us not meant displace¬ 
ment, the new comers have been as-similateil by the 
existing people of the land When it has meant 
disjdacement, they have still become islantlers, markeil off 
from those whom they left behind by characteristics which 
were the direct result of settlement in an island world. 

The history of Britain then, and 6i>ccially the liistoiy 
of England, has been largely a history of eleinenU 
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al)?orl>e<l an<l assimilated from without. Ihit each of 
tlmso eloniciits has done somewhat to modify the mass 
into wliich it was a))sorbed. Tlio English land and 
nation aiv not a< they might have been if they had never 
in later times absorbed the Fleming, the French Hugue¬ 
not, the Herman Palatine. Still less are they as they 
might liave been, if they had not in earlier times absorbed 
the greater elements of the Dane and the Norman, 
noth were nssiiiulate«l; but both modifietl the character 
and tleslijiy of the people into whose substance they 
were absorbe*!. The comiuorors from Normandy were 
silently and poacefxdly lost in the greater mass of the 
F.nglish people; still wo can never bu as if the Norman 
had never coino among tts. We ever bear about us the 
signs of bis presence. Our colonists have carried those 
signs with them into distant lands, to remind men that 
sottlei-s ijt America and Australia came from a land 
which the Norman once entered as a conqueror. But 
that those signs of his presence hold the place which 
they do hold in onr mixed political being, that, badges 
of conquest as they are, no one feels them to bo badges 
of conque.st—all this comes of the fact that, if the 
Norman came a.s n conqueror, ho came a.s a conqueror of 
a special, perhaps almost of an unique kind. The 
Norman Conque.st of England has, in its nature and in 
its results, no exact parallel in history. And that it has 
no exact parallel in history is largely owing to the 
ehanictor and position of the man who wrought it. 
That the history of England for the last eight hundred 
years has been what it has been has largely come of the 
personal character of a single man. That we are what 
we are to this day largely comes of the fact that there 
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was a moment when our national destiny might be said 
to hang on the will of a single man, and that that man 
was William, surnained at <lifl‘ercnt stages of his life and 
memory, the Bastard, the Conqueror, and the (ooat. 

With perfect fitness then does William the Nomuin, 
William the Xonnan (b)nqiieror of England, take hi.s place 
in a series of English statesmen. That so it should he is 
chuructcristic of English hi.sloiy. Our history has been 
largely wrought for ns by men who have come in from 
without, sometimes as conquerors, .sometimes as the opjjo- 
sito of conqueroi-s ; but in whatever character they came, 
they hu<l to put on the character of Englishmen, and to 
make their work an Engli.sh woi k. From whatever land 
they came, on whatever mission they came, os statesmen 
they were English. William, tlie greatest of his class, is 
still hut a iiieinbcr of a class. Along with him we must 
reckon a crowd of kings, hi,shops, and high officials in 
many ages of our history. Theo<lore of Tarsus and 
Cnut of Denmark, Lanfranc of Pavia and Anselm of 
Aosta, Randolf Flambard and Roger of Salisbury, 
Henry of Anjou and Simon of Montfort, arc all written 
on a list of which William is hut the foremost The 
largest number come in William’s own generation and 
in the generations jiut before and after it But the 
breed of England’s adopted children and rulers never 
died out. The name of William the Deliverer stands, 
if not beside that of his name.‘sako the Conqueror, 3’et 
stirely ulong8i<le of the lawgiver from Anjou. And we 
count among the later worthies of England not a few 
men spiling from other lands, who did and are doing 
their work among us, and who, as state.smcn at least, 
must count as English. As wo look along the whole 
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line, even amoii}; the conquering kings aiul their imme- 
iliate instruments, their work never takes the shape of the 
rooting up of the eailier institutions of the land. Those 
institutions are niodirieil, sometimes silently hy the mere 
growth of events, sometimes formally ami of set ])uri)oso. 
Old institutions get new names; new institutions arc 
set up alongside of them. Hut the ol<l ojies arc never 
swept away : they sometimes die out; they are never 
aholished. This comes largely of the alisorhing and 
u-Hsimilating power of the island world. Ihit it comes 
no less of personal character ami jiorsonal circumstances, 
and pix'-emincntly of the personal character of the Nor- 
tnaii Conqueror and of the circumstances in which he 
found himself. 

Our special husincss now is with the pei-sonal acts 
and chametor of William, an«l above all with his acts 
and character a-s an Knglish statcsmntL Hut the Eng¬ 
lish reign of William followed on his earlier Norman 
reign, and its character was largely the result of his 
earlier Norman reign. A man of the highest natural 
gifts, he had gone through such a schooling from his 
childhood upwnnls ns falls to the lot of few princes. 
Heforc ho undertook the conquc.st of England, ho had 
ill some sort to work the comjucst of Normandy. Of 
the ordinary work of a sovereign in a warlike ago, the 
defence of his own laiul, the annexation of other lands, 
William had his full share. With the land of his over- 
lord ho had dealings of the most opposite kinds. He 
ha<l to cull in the help of the French king to put dotvn 
Tcbellion in the Norman duchy, and ho had to drive 
back more than one invasion of the French king at the 
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head of an united Xorinan people. lie added Doiiifroiit 
and Maine to his dominions^ and the conquest of Maine, 
the work a.s much of statesmanshij) as of warfare, was 
tlie rehearsal of tlie conquest of Kn^laiuL There, under 
circumstances stranj^cly like tho.se of Kngland, he learned 
his trade a.s conrjueror, he lcanie<l to practise on a 
narrower field the same arU which ho afterwards prac¬ 
tised on a wider. IJut after all, William’s own duchy 
was his special school; it was his life in his own duchy 
whicli specially helped to make him what ho was. Sur¬ 
rounded hy trial.s an<l diilicultics almost from his cradle, 
he early learne<l the art of enduring trials and over 
coming tlifficulties ; lie learned how to deal with men ; he 
learned when to smite and when to spare; and it is not 
a little to his honour that, in the long course of such a 
reign as hi.s, he almost always showed himself far more 
ready to spare than to smite. 

Before then we can look at William us un English 
statesman, wc must fii'st look on him in the land in which 
lie learned the art of statc-smanship. We iiuist sec how 
one who stalled with all the di.sadvantages which are 
implied in his earlier surname of the Ba.stard enme to 
win and to deserve his later suniames of the Conqueror 
ami the Great 
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Ik William’s early rcijin in Nonnnmly was his time of 
schooling fi>t his later reign in Knglaml, his school was ii 
stern Olio, an<l his schooling hegan early. Ilis nominal 
reign hegaii at the age of seven years, ami his persona) 
inlinciiee on events hegan long hefore he had reachotl the 
usual yeai's of discretion. v\nd the events of his minority 
might well harden him, while they couhl not corrupt 
him in the way in which so many princes liavc liecn cor¬ 
rupted. llis whole position, political and personal, could 
not fail to have its ciVeet in forming the man. lie was 
Duke of the Normans, sixth in succession from Kolf, 
the founder of tho Norman state. At the time of Im 
accession, rather more than a hundred ami ton ycara had 
passed since plumlcrci-s, occasionally settlers, from Scan¬ 
dinavia, had changcil into acknowledged members of 
tho Western or Karolingiaii kingdom. Tho Northmen, 
changed, name and thing, into XortHaus, were now 
in all things memhers of tho Christian and French- 
speaking world. But French as tho Normans of William’s 
day had become, their relation to the kings and people of 
Fnince was not a friendly one. At the time of tho settle- 
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ment ot Kolf, the western kingdom of the Franks had not 
yet finally passed to the Duces Francorum at Paris ; Rolf 
became the man of the Karolingian king at Laon. France 
and Normandy were two great duchies, each owning a 
precarious supremacy in the king of the West-Franks. On 
tlie one hand, Normandy had been called into being by a 
frightful dismem))erincnt of the French duchy, from wliicli 
the original Norman settlement had been cut oft*. France 
had lost in Rouen one of her greatest cities, and she was 
cut off from the sea and from the lower course of her own 
river. On the other hun<l, the French ainl the Norman 
dukes had found their interest in a close alliance; Nor¬ 
man support had done much to transfer tlie crown from 
Laon U> Paris, ami to make the l>ux Fraucoruvi and the 
Hex Franc4/rum the same pei'son. It was the Q<loption of 
the French speech and inanncrs by the Normans, and 
tlieir steaily alliance with the French dukes, which finally 
determined that the ruling clement in Gaul sliould he 
Romance and not Teutonic, and that, of its Romance 
elements, it should be French and not Aquitnnian. If tlu* 
creation of Normandy had done much to weaken Fi*unce 
us a duchy, it had done notalittlc towards the making of 
France as a kingdoHL Laon and its ctomii, the unde¬ 
fined inHuence that went with the crown, the prospect 
of future advance to the south, had boon bought by the 
loss of Rouen and of the mouth of the Seine. 

There was much therefore at the time of William s 
accession to keep the French kings and the Norman 
dukes on friendly terms. The old alliance had been 
strengthened by recent good offices. The reigning king, 
Heniy the First, owed las crown to the help of William's 
father Robert On the other hand, the original ground 
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of tlic a)li:iiici\ mutual support again^it tlie Karolingian 
king, Inul jias^icil away. A King of tlie Frencli rcigtiing 
at Paris \v;is more likely to reniember what tlic Normans 
had cost him Jis iluke than what they had done for him 
ixs king. And the alliance \va.s only an alUuncc of 
princes. TTio niutnal dislike lietween the people of the 
two countries was strong. The Normans had learned 
Ireiich ways, but French ami Normans had not become 
countrymen. Aiul, as the fame of Nonnanily grew, 
jealousy Mas doubtless mingled with dislike. William, 
in sliort, inherited a very doubtful and dangerous stale 
of relations toMunls the king who >vjus at once his chief 
ncighhour and his overhml. 

More doubtful ami dangerous still Nvero the relations 
which the young duke inlierited towanls the people of 
his oM'ii ducdiy ami the kinsfolk of Ins own house. 
\\ illiam M*as not as yet the Great or the Compicror, hut 
lie M';is the Hastard from the beginning. There was then 
no generally received doctrine a.s l<i the succession to king¬ 
doms and dnehics. K very where a single kingly or 
princely house supplied, os u rule, camlidaU‘s for the 
Bucccsssioii. Kvorywhere, even >vhcro the elective doctrine 
was strong, u full-grown son M*as alM*ays likely to suc¬ 
ceed his father. The growth of feudal notions too had 
greatly strengthened the hereditary principle. Still no 
nilo had anywhere hcoii laid down for cases M'hcre the 
hito prince had not left a full-groM*n son. The question 
as to legitimate*birth was equally unsettled. Irregular 
unions of all kinds, though condemned by the Church, 
were tolerated in practice, and were luwhero more com¬ 
mon than among the Norman dukes. In truth the feeling 
of the kingliness of the stock, the doctrine that the king 
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.should l^e the -son of a king, is lictter l>y tin* 

succession of the lute kings hastanl son than hy sending 
for some distant kinsman, claiming perhaps only tlirongh 
females. Still hiustardv, if it mils often convenient tu 
forget it, could always he turned again>t a man. Tln^ 
succession of u hastanl Mas never likely to l>e quite 
undisputed or his reign to he quite undi>lurl)ed. 

Nom’ \\*illiam succeeded to liis duchy under the double 
disadvantage of being at once bastard and minor, lie M as 
horn at Falaise in 1027 or 1028, being the son of Hohert, 
uftenvards duke, but tlien only Count of lliesmois, 
liy Ilerleva, commonly called Arietta, the ilangliter <»f 
Fulhert tlic tanner. There Mas no pretence of mai i iage 
hetMcen his parents; yet his fathei’, Mhen he dcsignetl 
William to succeed him, iniglit have ma<le him legitimate, 
as some of his predecessors Iiad been made, by a mar* 
riage M'ith his mother. In 1028 Kohert succeeded his 
brollier Iticliard in tlie duchy. In \0'M or 10iJr> he de¬ 
termined to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He called 
on his barons to swear allegiance to his bustard of seven 
years old as liis successor in case he never came bac k. 
Their M'iso counsel to stay at home, to look after hi.s 
tlominions and to raise up lawful heirs, M*as unheeded. 
Kohert carried his point. The succession of young 
William m os accepted by the Nonnan nobles, and m us con¬ 
firmed by the overlord Henry King of the French. Tliu 
arrangement soon took effect. Kohert died on hi.s M ay 
back before the year 1035 M-a.s out, and his son began, in 
name at least, Ids reign of fifty-two years over the 
Norman duchy. 

The succession of one M'ho m'os at once bastard and 
minor could happen only when no one else hud a dis- 
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tiiictlv better claim. Williaiii could never have held his 

w 

groun<l for u inomcitt against a brother of his father of 
full age and undouhte<l legitimacy. But among the living 
<lescc-iulunts of foniior dukes some were themselves of 
doubtful legitimacy, some Mere shut out by their pro¬ 
fession as churchmen, some clainiod only through females. 
Bobert had inileed two half-biothei-s, hut they were 
young ami their legitimacy wa.s disputed ; he had an 
uncle, Uoltert Archbishop of Bouen, who had been legiti- 
mateil by the later marriage of his parents. The rival 
who in the cinl gave William most trouble was his cousin 
(Jny ()f Burgumly, son of u <laughtcr of his grandfather 
Bichanl the Good. Though William’.s succession was not 
liked, no one of the.se cundi«lates was gcnenilly preferred 
to him. lie therefore succeeded ; hut the first twelve 
years of his reign were spent in the revolts and con¬ 
spiracies of unruly nobles, who hated tho young duke os 
the one repre-sentutive of law ami onlcr, and who were 
not eager to set any one in his place who might be bettor 
able enforce them. 

Nobility, so variously defined in diflorcnt lands, in 
Nonnundy took in two classes of men. All were noble 
who had any kindred or alhnity, legitimate or otherwise, 
with tho ducal house. Tho natural children of Bichanl 
tho Fearless were legitimated by his marriage with their 
mother Gunnor, and many of the great houses of Nor¬ 
mandy sprang from her brothers and sistors. The mother 
of William received no such c.valtation os this. Besides 
her son, she had home to Kobert a daughter Adelaide, 
and, after Robert’s death, she married a Norman knight 
named Herlwin of Conteville. To him, besides a daughter, 
she bore two sons, Odo and Robert They rose to high 
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post-s in Church ami State, ami |»I:tye<l an important p.u t 
in their half-brother's history. Besides rneii whose 
nobility «’as of tliis kind, there were al>o Xornian houses 
whose privileges wereoMer tluin the amours or marriages 
of any Uuke, houses whose greatness was as oh I the 

settlement of Kolf, as ohl that is as the ^lucal power 
itself. Thf' great hhmi of hotli the.se clu>vses were alike 
luird to c<intio|. A Norman baron of this age was well 
employe<l U'hen he was merely r<hi*lling against his 
prince or wagitig piivato war against a ft*)low baton. 
Wliat speeially marks the time is tlic fivj|uenry of 
treacherous iiuinlers wrought by meu of the highest rank, 
r»ften on harmless iieiglihours or unsusjieeting guests. 
But victims were also hiuml among those guunliaiis t^i 
the young <luke whose faithful discharge of their duties 
shows tliut tlie Norman nohilily was not wholly corrupt. 
One indeed was a foreign prince, Alan i'ount of the 
Bietons, a gramlson of Kichurd the Fearless through a 
daughter. Two othei*s, the seneschal Osherii and twilhci t 
(’otint of Ku, were irregular kinsmen of the clnke. All 
these were luunleied, the lireton count by poison. Such 
a childhood as this made William play the man while he 


Wiia still a chi hi. The hcljiless boy had to seek for sup- 
port of some kiinl. lie got together tlie chief men of hi.s 
<lnchy, and took u new guardian by their mlvice. But it 
marks the slate of things that the new guunlian was one 
of the murderers of those whom he succeeded. This 
wjts Italph of Wacets son of William’s great-uncle, Arcli- 
bishoj) Robert. Murderer as he was, he seems to have 
<lischarge<l his duty faithfully. There are men who are 
careless of general moral obligations, but who will strictly 
cany out any charge which appeals to pei*sonal honour. 
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Anyliow lialph's ^lumlianship bixmglu with it a certain 
amount of calm. lint men, hij:h in the young duke's 
favour, were still plotting against him, and they presently 
began to phu, not only against their prince but against 
their country. The (lisaflccle<l nobles of Normandy 
sought for a helper against young \\ illiam in his lonl 
King Henry of Ihiris. 

The art of diplomacy liad never altogether slumbered 
since much earlier times. The king who owc<l his crown 
to \\ illianrs father, anti who couhl have no ground of 
oIFctico against William himself, easily foumi gootl pre¬ 
texts ftir mcthlling in Norman alVairs, It wiw not un¬ 
natural in the King of the Fionch Uy wish to win back a 
seaduKird which lia<l l>een given up more than a hum]red 
years before to an alien power, even though that po>ver 
had, for imich iiu)re tluui half of that time, acted more 
tlian a friendly part toward.s Franco. It wixs not un¬ 
natural that the French people should cherish a strong 
national dislike to tlio Normans anti a strong wish that 
Ifoucn should again he a French city. But such motives 
M’cro !iot openly avowctl then any more than now. The 
allogetl ground wjis c|uito diil'oront. The counts of 
Chartres were troublesome neighbours to the tluchy, and 
the castle of Tilliercs hatl been btiilt as a defence against 
them. An advance of the King’s dominions had made 
Tilliercs a neighbour of Fi'aiico, and, as a neighbour, it 
was said to bo a standing incnaca Tlio King of the 
trench, acting in concert with the disaiTcctod party in 
Normandy, wa.s a dangerous enemy, and the young Duke 
and his counsellors determined to give up Tillifercs. Now 
comes the liret distinct exorcise of William’s personal 
wilL We arc without exact dates, but the time con 
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1)0 hardly later tlian 1040, wlien William was from twelve 
to thirteen ) cat's oltl. At his special request, the de¬ 
fender of Tillieres, flilliert Crispin, who at h<dd out 
against French and Normans alike, gave up the castle to 
Homy. The castle was hurned ; tlio King pi cunised not 
to repair it for four years. Yet he is said to have 
entered Normandy, to have laid Mastc ^\illiam's native 
district of Hiesmois, to have supplied a French garrison 
to a Norman rebel name<l Thurstan, wlm held the castle 
of Falaise against I lie l)uke, aiul to liave ended In' restor¬ 
ing Yillieros as a menace against Nonnandy. And now 
the hoy whose clcstiny hud made him so early a leader 
of men ha<l to hear Ids first anus against the fortress 
M'hicli looked down on his hirtli-place, Thui*sian sur¬ 
rendered ami went into banishment. W illiain could set 
down his own Falaise as the fir>t of u long list of towns 
and castles whicli he knew how to win without shedding 
of hlood. 

When we next see Williams distinct personal action, 
he is still young, hut no longer a cldhl or even a hoy. 
At nineteen or thereabouts he is a wise and valiant man, 
and his valour ami wis^lom arc tried to the uttermost 
A few years of comparative qtnet were cldctly occuj)ie<1, 
as a fjuiet time in those days commonly was, with 
ecclesiastical ufraii*s* One of these specially illustrates 
the state of things with which William had to deal. In 
1042, when the Duke was about fourteen, Nonnandy 
adopted the Truce of God in iU later shape. It no 
longer attempted to establish univci'sal peace ; it satisfied 
itself with forbidding, under the strongest ecclesiastical 
censures, all private war and violence of any kind on 
certain days of the week. Legislation of this kind has 
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two .-jides. It wai! an immediate gain if peace was really 
enforced for fmir <lays in the week : but that which was 
not forbidden on the other three could no longer be 
denounro<l as in itself evil. We are told that in no land 
wa.s the Truce more strictly observed than in Normamly. 
Ihit wo may bo siire that, %vhen iliium was in the bd- 
ne.ss of his power, the stern weight of the ducal arm was 
exerteil to enforce j»eaco on Mondays and Tuesdays as 
well as on 'I’linrsdays and Fridays. 

It was in the year 1047 tliat Williams authority 
wa.s nu).<t dangerously threatened and that he was first 
calle<l on to show in all their fulness the powers that 
were in him. He who was to bo conqueror of Maine 
and conqueror of Kngland was first to bo conqueror of 
his own (hwhy. The revolt of a large part of the country, 
contrasted with the finn loyalty of another i>art, throws 
a most instructive light on the internal state of the 
duchy. There was, as there still is, a lino of severance 
between the districts which formed the first grant to 
Ilolf anil those whicli were afterwards aihlcd. In these 
last a lingering remnant of old Teutonic life had been 
called into fresh strength by new settlements from 
Scandinavia. At the beginning of the reign of Kichanl 
the Fearlc.s.s, Rouen, the French-speaking city, is em- 
pliatically contrasted with Rayeux, the once Saxon city 
and land, now the head quarters of the Danish speech. 
At that stage the Danish party was distinctly a heathen 
party. W^> are not told whether Danish was still spoken 
so late as the time of W'illiam’s youth. Wo can hanlly 
heliove that the Scandinavian gods still kept any avowed 
worshippers. But the geographical limits of the revolt 
exactly fall in with the boundary which had once 
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•hvided French and Danish speech, Thristian and lieathcti 
u-orship. There was a wide tlifterence in feeling on the 
two sides of tlie Dive. The older Norman settlements, 
now thorongldy French in tongtjc and manners, .stuck 
faithfully to the Duke ; the lands to the west rose a-ainst 
him. Kouen aiul Kvreux were firmly loyal to William ; 
Saxon Bayeux and Dani.sh Contaiices were the head¬ 
quarters of his enemies. 

When the geogni]>hical division took this shajie, we 
are surprised at the candidate for the duchy who was 
put forward by the rebels. William was a Norman born 
and bred ; his rival was in every .sense a Frenchman. This 
was William’s cousin (iuy of Burgundy, wlio.se connexion 
with the ducal house was only liy the spindle-side. But 
his descent was of uncontested legitimacy, which gave 
him an excuse for claiming the duchy in opposition to 
the bastard giandson of the tanner. By William he hail 
been enriched with great po.s5e.ssions, among which was 
the Island fortreas of Brionne in the Kisle. The real 
object of the revolt was the partition of the diichv. 
William was to be dispossessed ; Guy was to be duke in 
the lands east of Dive; the great lonls of Western Nor- 
mandy were to be left independent To this en<l the 
lords of the Bc-ssin and the Cotentin revolted, their 
leader being Neal, Vi.scount of Saint.Sauveur in the 
Chtentin. We are told that the ina^ of the people 
everywhere wished well to their iluke ; in the common 
sovereign lay their only chance of protection against 
their immediate lords. But the lonls had armed force 
of the land at their bidding. They first tried to slay or 
seize the Duke himself, who chanced to be in the mid.st 
of them at Valogncs. He escaped; we hear a stirring 
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talc of his he:i<Uong ri.lc from Valoj^mcs to Fulaise. Safe 
anion;' his own people, he i»lannc<l his coiii^o of action, 
lie Hist soin.'ht hclj) of the man who coul.l give him 
most help, hut who ha<l most wroiige.l him. Ho wont 
into Frame ■. lie saw King Henry at I’oissy, ami the King 
engai'e.l to bring a French force to William's help umlor 
his own coiiuiiaml. 

This liiiie Henry kept his promise. The tlismcnihcr- 
mont of Normamly might have heen profitable to France 


by weakening the power wliieh luol become so special an 
oiiject of French jealousy ; but with a king the common 
interest of princes against rebellious barons came first. 
Henry came with a French army, ami fought well for 
his ally on the fiehi of Val-es-«lunc.s. Now came the 
CompuTor's first battle, a tourney of horsemen on an 
open table-laml just within the laml of the rebels between 
Caen ami Meziiloii. The young iluke fought well ami 
manfully ; but the Norman writei-s allow that it was 
French help that gainoil him the victory. Yet one of the 
many anecilotes of the battle points to a source of 
strength which wius always reaily to tell for any lonl 
against rebellious vassals. One of the leuilers of the 
revolt, Halph of Tesson, struck with romorso ami stirrcil 
by the prayers of his knights, joincil the Duke just before 
the battle. Ho had sworn to smite William wherever ho 
fouml him, and he fulfilled his oath by giving the Duke a 
harmlcs.s blow with his glove. How far an oath to do 
an unlawful act is binding is a question wdiich came up 


again at another stage of William’s life. 

The victory at Val-ds*<luncs was decisive, and the 
French King, whoso help had done so much to win it, loft 
William to follow it up. Ho mot with but little ro- 
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sistaiR-,; except at the stroiighoM ui Unminc. i'.nv 
hiiiiself vaiiHlies from Xoiniau histor\. WiiliHi,, j,;,j 
now conquered his own duchy, aiul eon<inoicd it by 
foreign help. For the rest of his Xorinaii ivigii ho 
la.I oiten to strive witi, enemies at lioino. l,ut he 
had never t., i.nt duwn .such a rehellion again as that 
of the h.rds Of western Xormamly. That western 
iNorinandy, the truest Xoniiamly, had to yield to the 
more thoroughly Hotiiani/.ed iamls to tlie east. The 
difference l>etween them never again takes a p..Iitical 
shape. ^\ ,Ilia,a wa.s now lord of all Xormamly, ami able 
to put down all later (listurhers of the peace. His real 
leign now begins ; from the age of nineteen or twenty his 
acu a,e his own. According to his abiding praetict. he 
showed liimself a merciful compu-ror. I'Jiroiigh liis 
whole reign he shows a .listinct unwillingness to take 
human life excejit in fair fighting on the battle-field. 
Ao lilood wa.s shell after the victory of Val-es-dtuies • 
one rebel died in hoiuls; the others nmh-rwent nJ 
harder punishment than payment of fines, giving of 
ho.stages, and destniction of their ca-stlcs. These castles 
were not as yet the vast and elaborate structure.s which 
arose in after days. A single strong M,uare tower, or 
even a defence of %voo<l on a steep mound siirronnded by 
a ditch, was enough to make its owner dangerous. The 
posses.sion of these strong),oMs made every harem able at 
once U) defy his prince and to make liimself a scourge to 
us neighbours. Kvery season of anarchy is marked by 
Uie building of castles ; every return of order brings with 
It their overtlirow as a necessary condition of peace. 

ihu-s, in his lonely ami troubled childhood, William 

c 
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Iiail l>eon school<‘*l for tlic- rnlo of men. Ho h;ul now, in 
the lulo of a smaller <lominion. in warfare ami comiucst 
on a smaller scale, to l.o schooled for the conquest and 
the rule <»f a oip;iter iloniinion. illiam had the gifts 
of a horn ruler, ami he wa.s in no way disposed to abuse 
tlu-m. ^\■e know his rule in Normandy only through 
the language of panegyric ; hut the facts speak for them¬ 
selves. He made Normamly |*eaceful ami flourishing, 
moio i>eaceful and flourishing perhaps than any other 
.state of the Kumpean mainland. He is set before us a.s in 
everything a wise and heneticent ruler, tho protector of 
the poor ami helpless, the patron of commerce ami of all 
that might profit his dominions. For <iefensive wars, for 
wars wage.l as the faithful man of his overlonl, wo can¬ 
not blame him. Hut his main «luty lay at home. He 
still ha*l revolts to put down, and ho put them «lown. 
Ihit to imt them ilown was tho first of goml works. He 
had to keep the peace of the land, to put some check on 
the niirnly wills of those turbulent harons on whom only 
an arm like his could put any chock. He had. in the 
language ..f his day, to do jtjstiee. to visit wrong with 
sure ami speedy punishment, wlioevor wa-s the wrong¬ 
doer If a rider dl.l thi.s fimt of ilntios well, much wa.s 


Ciusily forgiven him in otlior ways. Ihit \\ illiam liail lus 
yet iittlo to he forgiven. Throughout life ho steadily 
practised some unusual virtues. His strict attention to 
religion wa.s always marked. And his religion was not 
that mere lavish bounty to tho Church which was con¬ 
sistent with any amount of cruelty or license. William’s 
religion really influenced hi.s life, jmblic ami pnvate. Ho 
set an unusual example of a princely household governed 
acconling to the rule.s of morality, ami he dealt with 
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«cclcsia.stical mattois in the spirit of a true refon.M-.. 
ile <li<l not, like so many iirinccs of liis a-e. make < eelesi. 
astieal i)refcnuents a source of corni|>t ”ain. Imt pro 
inoteil -00,1 men from all quarters. liis own’chuatiou 
IS not hkely to have receive ,1 much attention; it is not 
clear whether he had ina-stered the larer art of writin- 
or the more u.sual one of r.'adiii- ; hut both hi.s promotion 
oi learned cJiurehmen ami the care given to the e.lncalion 
of .some of his children show that he at \o:xst value.l the 
I>est attainment.s of his time. Had Williain-.s wlmle life 
Wen .spent in the duties of a Xonnan duke, mling his 
duchy wisely, defending it manfully, the world mi-ht 
never have known him for one of its foremost men. hut 
Ins hfo on that nanower fi.-ld wouhl Jiave heen u.seful 
ami honourahle almost without a drawback. It was the 
fatal temptation of priiiee.s, the temptation to territorial 
aggrandizement, which enahled him fully to show the 
lowers that were in him. hut which at the .same time led 
to his moral degradation. The defender of his own land 
heemne tlic invader of other lands, and the invader could 
not fad often to sink into the oppre.s.sor. Eaeli step in 
Ins career as Conqueror wu.s u .step ,lownwards. Maine 
was a nelghhouriiig land, a laii.l of the same .speech a 
land which, if the feelings of the time couhl have allowed 
a willing ninon, would certainly have lost nothin- by an 
...lion with Nomiandy. Englaml. a laml apart, lUand of 
speech, laws, and feelings, utterly nnlike those of any 
part of Oaiil, was in another case. There the Conqueror 
was driven to he the oppressor. Wrong. a.s ever, was 
punislml by leading to further wrong. 

\\ ith the two fields, nearer and more distant, nar 
iwer an,l wider, on which William was to appear as 
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Concpiomr ho ha< ns j-ct notliiiij? to do. It is vain to 
guess at what inoineiit tlic tlumght of the Eiiglisli succes¬ 
sion tnav have entered his mind or that of Ids a<lviscrs. 
When W'illiain began Ins real reign after Val-<*s-dunos, 
Xonnan iiiHuonco was high in England. ?>hvard tlio 
t'onfossor liad sjient his yontli aiinuig his Xonnan kins¬ 
folk; ho loved Xonnan ways and the company of Normans 
ami other men of French sj>eoch. Strangers from the 
favoured laixls heUl oiullcss post^s in Fhurch ami State ; 
aluivo all, lh>hert of .Inmieges fitst Ilishopof Eonilon and 
then Archbishop of (’anterhury, was the King’s special 
favourite ami a<lviscr. These men may have suggesteil 
the thouglit of William’s succession very early. On the 
otlior hand, at this time it was by no means clear that 
F^lward might not leave a son of his own. lie had been 
only a few years married, ami his alleged vow of chas¬ 
tity is very doubtful. William’s claim was of the 
tlimsiost kind. Ily English custom the king was cliosen 
out of a single kingly house, ami only those who were 
flesoondcd from kings in the male line were counted us 
inoinhers of tlint house. William was not tlescoided, 
even in the female line, from any English king ; his 
whole kindred %vilh P/lward was that F^lwanFs mother 
Emma, a daughter of Hichuril the Fearless, was William’s 
great-aunt Such a kindred, to say nothing of William’s 
hastanly, could give no right to the crown acconling to 
any doctrine of succession that ever wius hcaixl of. It 
could at most point him out os a candidate for adoption, 
in case the reigning king should be disposed and allowed 
to choose his successor. William or his advisers may 
have begun to weigh this chance very early; but all 
that is really certain is that William was a friend and 
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fuvourito of his cider kiusman, aud that events linallv 
brought his succession to the English crown within the 
range of things that might be. 

But, before tliis, William uas to show liimself as a 
wanior beyond tlic boun<ls of his own duchy, and to 
take seizin, as it were, of hi> great continental eomjuest. 
\\ illiains hi-sl uar out of Xonuaiidy was wage<l in coni- 
inon with Iving Menry against (leoH'rey Martel Count of 
Anjou, and wage<I on the side of Maine. William mi- 
doiihtediy o«ed a <lebt of gratitmle to his oveilonl for 
good help given at \ at-«-s-<|iities, atnl excu.'ies weie never 
lacking for a <jiiariel between Anjou ami Xoiiuamh. 
Botli ])owers a-ssert<al rights over the iiitei me*liate land of 
Maine. In 104H we find ^Villium giving help to lleiiiy in 
a War with Anjou, ami we hear wonderful but vague tales 
of his exjdoit.s. The really in.structive part of the story 
deals with two border hu-tre.sses on the mareh of Xor- 
iiiandy and Maine. Ah-ncon lay on the Xonnan .side of the 
•Surthe : but it wils disloyal to Xornnmdy. Brionne was 
.still holding out for <Iuy of Burgutnly. The town was a 
lordship of the hou.se of Belleme, a luuise renowned hir 
powei- and wickednes.s, ami whieh, a.s hohling great jtos- 
sessions alike of Xonnamlyantl of h'lance, ranked rather 
with princes than with ordinary inddes. The .sturv 
went that William Talva-s, lonl of Belh'-me, one of the 
fiercest of hi.s race, Inul cursed M'illiam in his cradle, jus 
one by whom he ami lii.s should he hrouglit to .shame. 
Such a tale set forth the noblest sitle of William's 
character, a.s the man m-Iio di<l something to put down 
such enemies of mankind as he who cursed him. Tlio 
fxjssossions of William Talva-s pa.ssed through his daughter 
Mabel to Koger of Montgomery, a man who plays a 
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great part in William’s historj-; bnt it is the <lisloyalty 
of the hiirglicrs, not of their lonl, of which we hear just 
now. They willingly athnitted an Angevin garrison. 
\\ illiam in return ):ii<i siege to Domfront on ilio Varenno, 
a strong ciustle M-hich was then an outpost of JIaine 
against Normamly. A long .skirmishing warfare, in 
%vhich William won for him.self a name hy <lec«ls of 
pei-sonal prowess, went on tluring the autumn and 
winter (lOlS-49). One tale specially illustrates more 
than <ino point in the feelings of the time. The two 
princes, William and (JeoHrey, give a mutual challenge ; 
each givc.s the other notice of the garh and .sliiehl that he 
will wear that ho may not he mistaken. The spirit of 
knight-orra»itry was coming in, and we sec that William 
himself in his younger «lays was touched hv it. But 
wo see also that coat-artnour was a.s yet unkiiowiL 
(•coflrey and his host, so the Norn»atjs say, shrink from 
the challenge ami tlecamp in the night, leaving the way 
open for a sudden march upon Alen»^oii. The ilisloyal 
burghers received the d»»ko with mockery of his birth. 
They hung out skins, and shouted, “Hides for the 
Tanner.’’ Personal insult is ahvays Inrnl for j)nuccs to 
hear, aud the wrath of William wa.s stirred U]> to a pitch 
which made him for oiieo depart from his usual modera¬ 
tion towards comiuercd enemies. Ho swore that the men 
who had jeered at him should bo dealt with like a tree 
whoso branches are ettt off with the pollaixling-knifo. 
The town was taken by assault, ajul William kept his 
oath. The castlo held out ; the hands ami feet of thirty- 
two [mllanleil burghers of Alen«^on were thrown over its 
walls, and the threat implied drove the garrison to sur¬ 
render on promise of safety for life and limb. The 
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defenders of Domfront, struck with fear, surrendered aUo, 
and kept their arms as well as tlieir lives and 
William had thus won hack his own rebellious town, 
and had eularge<l liis bonlei'S by his first conquest. 
He went farther south, and fortified another castle at 
Ambriercs; but Ainbriercs was only a temporary con¬ 
quest. Domfront has ever since been counted as part of 
Normandy. But, as ecclesiastical divi.^ioiis commonly 
preserve tlm secular divi.sions of an earlier time, Dom¬ 
front remained down to the great French Hevoliition in 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishops of Le Man.*:. 


William had now shown liimself in Maine iis con¬ 
queror, and lie was before long to show himself in 
Kiigland, though not yet as conqueror. If our chrono¬ 
logy is to be truste<l, he had still in this interval to com¬ 
plete his conquest of his 0 M*n duchy by securing the 
surrender of Urioiine; and two other events, both charac¬ 
teristic, one of them memorable, fill up the same time. 
William now' banished a kinsman of his own name, who 
held the great county of Mortain, Mt/refolium or More- 
ionium, in the dioee.se of Avranches, whicli must be care¬ 
fully distinguished from Mortagnc-cn-Perchc, AfaurHanin 
or Mor^ionia in the diocese of Secz. This act, of some- 
wdiat doubtful justice, is noteworthy on two grounds. 
First, the accu.scr of the banished count was one who 
was then a |KM»r serving-knight of his own, but who 
became the forefather of a house w*hich plays a gieat 
part in Knglish history, Kohert sunianicd the Bigod. 
Secondly, the vacant county Wii.s granted by William to 
his own half-brother Kobert. Ho had already in 1048 
bestowed the bishopric of Bayeux on bis other iialf- 
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brother Odo, \vho cannot at that time have been more 
tlian twelve veal's ohl. He must therefore have hehl 
tlie see for a j:oo<l wliile without consecration, and at no 
time of liis fifty years' liohling of it <li<l he show any very 
oj)iscojial nierit.s. This was the last rase in AVilliain's 
rei-iii of an ohl abuse hy which the chief clnircli prefer¬ 
ments in Xtirinaiidy had hern turned into means of pro¬ 
viding for inemhci's, often unworthy mondiei-s, of the 
dural fainilv : and it is the onlv one for wliich William 
ran have been jicrsonally rosponsihle. Both Ids brothers 
were thus jdared very early in life siinong the chiof men 
of Normandy, as they >vere in later veal's to be placed 
among tlio rld<d men of Kngland. But William's affec¬ 
tion for his hrotlu'rs, amiable as it may liave born per¬ 
sonally, was assuredly not among tho brighter parts of 
his character as a sovereign. 

Tlie other chief event of this time also concerns tho 
tlomestic side of William's life. The long story of his 
inai riage now begins. Thr <lato is fixed hy one of the 
decrees of the council of Bheims held in 1040 hy Pope 
lico tho Ninth, in which Baldwin Count of Klanilcrs is 
forhiilden to givtj his daughter to William tho N<irman. 
This implies that the marriage was aIroa<ly thought of, 
and further that it was looked on as uucanoniail. The 
hriilo whom William sought^ Matilda daughter of 
Baldwin tho Fifth, was connected wdth him by some tie 
of kindred or uftinity which made a marriugo between 
them unlawful by tho rules of the Church. But no 
genealogist lias yet been aide to fiiul out exactly what 
tho canonical hindrance was. It is Imrtl to titico tho 
descent of William and ISfatihla up to any common 
forefather. But tho light which the stor}* throws ou 




^\ illiam s character is the same in any case. Wlietljcr 
he was seeking a wife or a kiiigUom, he wonlil )ia\t* his 
will, but he conhl wait for it. In Williams doubtful 
position, a marriage with the daughter of the Count of 
Flanders woidd be usefid to him in many ways ; and 
Matilda won her husbands abiding love and trust. 
Strange tales are told of William’s \vooing. Tales are 
tol<I also of Matildas earlier lovt^ foi* tlie Knglishinan 
Brilitric, wlio is said to have found favour in her eves 
wlien he came as envoy from Knglaiid to her fatlier’s 
court. All that is certain is that the marriage had been 
thought of and liad been forbiilden before the tiext im¬ 
portant event in Willianrs life that wo liave to reconl. 
Was Williams Flotnish tnamage in any way con¬ 
nected with hi.s hopes of succession to the Knglisli 
crown 1 Ha<l there been any available bride for liini 
in England, it might have been for his interest to seek 
for her there. But it .should be notice<b thougli no 
ancient writer points out the fact, that Matilda wu.s 
actually dc.sceiidcil from Alfreil in the female line : so 


that Williams children, though lu^t W^illiam hiiiiself, 
hud some few drop.s of English blood in their veins. 
William or his advisers, in weighing every clninco M'hich 
might help his interests in the direction of England, 
may have reckoned this piece of i-.ithcr ancient genealogv 
among the advantages of a Flemish alliance. But it is 
far more certain that, between tlie forbidding of the 
marriage anrl (he maniagc itself, a direct hope of suc- 
rcssion to the English crown had been opened to the 
^lonuan duke. 
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Wmi.K William was strengthening; himscK in Normamly, 
Norman inllncncc in England had risen to its full hciglit. 
The king was snrroimdiMl by foreign favourites. The 
only foreign earl was his nephew Ralph of Montes^ the 
son of his .lister Ciodgifu. lint three cliief bishoprics 
were held by Norm airs Robert of Canterbury, William 
of London, un<l Ulf of Dorchester. William heat's a good 
character, aiul won the esteem of Englishmen ; hut the 
unlcartUHl Ulf is cniptiatieally said to have done ‘‘nought 
hishopliko.'* Smaller prefonnonts in Church and State, 
estates ill all parts of the kingdom, were lavishly granted 
to strangers. They built castles, and otherwise gave 
ofTence to English feeling. Archbishop Robert,.above 
all, was ever plotting against God wine, Earl of the West- 
Saxons, the head of the national ]iarty. At last> in the 
autumn of 1051, the national indignation hurst fortli. 
The iiumodiato occasion was a visit paid to the King by 
Count Enstaco of Ilouingno, who hud just married the 
widowixi Countess Godgifu. The violent dealings of his 
followers towaixls the burghers of Dover led to rcsistanco 
ou their part> and to a long series of marches and uegoti* 
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atious, which ended in the buuishment of Godwine ainl 
his son, and the parting of his daughter Kclitli, the 
King's wife, from licr husband. From Octoljer lOol to 
September 1052, the Nonnans had their own way in 
Bnglaml. And tluring tliat time King h^lward received 
a visitor of greater fame than his hrotlier-indaw from 
Boulogne in tlie pei'sun of his cousin from Kouen. 

Of his visit wc only read that “ William Karl came 
from beyond sea with mickle company of Frenchmen, 
and the king liiin received, and as many of his comrades 
as to him secmcMl good, ami let him go again.” Another 
account adds tliat \\ illiam received great gifts from the 
King. But \\ illiarn himself in sevend <locuments speaks 
of lulwanl as his loni ; he must tlierefore at sometime 
have done to E<hvard an act of homage, and there is no 
time hut this at >vhich we can conceive such an act being 
done. Now for what was the homage paid 1 Homage 
Was often paicl on very trifling occasions, and strange 
conflicts of allegiance often followed. No such conflict 
Was likely to arise if the Duke of the Normans, already 
the man of the King of the French for bis duchy, he* 
came the man of the King of the English on any other 
ground. Betwixt England and Franco there was as yet 
no enmity or riv'alry. England and France became 
enemies ufterwaitls because the King of the Englisli 
and the Duke of the Normans were one pci'son. And 
this visit, this homage, was the first step towards making 
the King of the English and the Duke of the ^Normans 
the same pci'son. Tlio claim William had to the English 
crown rested mainly on an allcge<l promise of the suc¬ 
cession made by Edward. This claim is not likely to 
have been a mere shameless falsehood. That Edward 
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di<l muko some promise to William—as that Harold, at a 
later stajio, did take some ontli to William—seems fully 
proved by the fact that, while such Norman statements 
as couhl he <lonicd were empliatically tlenicd hy the 
Ivnj^lish writers, on these two points the most patriotic 
Knglishmcn, the strongest p;\rtis;uis of Harold, keep a 
marked silence. We may bo sure thcreforo that some 
promise wa.s rna<le ; for that promise a time must he 
fouml, and uo time seems possible except this time of 
William 8 vissit to I ward. The date rests on no direct 
authority, hut it answers every retjuirement Those 
who spoke of the promise lus being made earlier, wlien 
William and Kdwurd were hoys together in Normamly, 
forgot that K<lward was many years ohlor than William. 
The only possildc moment earlier than the visit was 
when Kdwunl wiis elected king in 1042. Before that 
time he could hardly have thought of dis|H>siiig of a 
kingdom which was not his, and at that time ho might 
have li>okcd forward to leaving sons to succeed him. 
Still less could the promise have been made later than 
the visit From 1053 to the eml of his life Ed want 
was under English inHucnccs, which loil him first to 
send for Ins nephew Ed want fi^un Hungary as his 
sticcessor, ami in the cml to make n recommendation in 
favour of Harold. But in 1051-52 Edward, whether 
under a vow or not, may well have given up the hope 
of children ; he was surrounded by Norman influences ; 
and, for the only time in the last twonty-fo\ir years of 
their joint live.s, he and William met face to face. The 
only difliculty is one to which no contemporary writer 
makes any reference. If Edwanl wished to clisposc of his 
crown in favour of one of his French-speaking kinsmen^ 
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he had a nearer kinsman of wliom he more iianu* 

ally have tlmuyht. His o>vn nejdiew IJalpli was living 
in Engluml an<l holding an English earlcloni. He had the 
advantage over both ^\*illianl and his own (ildcr biotiKT 
Walter of .Mantels in not being a nigning prince else¬ 
where. A\ e can onlv s;iv that tlieie is evitlcnce that 
E<hvard did think of William, that there is no evidence 
that lie ever thought of Ealph. And, excej^t the tie of 
nearer kindred, everytliing n<mld suggest William rather 
than Ivulpli. The personal comparison is almost grotesejue; 
and liilward’s early associations and the strongest intIn- 
cncos around him, were not vaguely French but specially 
Norman. Archbishop Jiobert would jdcad for his own 
native sovereign only. In short, we may he as neatly 
sure ius we can be of any fact for wliicli there is no direct 
uutliority, that Ivlwanl s proini.^e to William was made 
at ilte time of Williams vi>it to England, and tliat 
William’s homage to Etlward was <lone in the character 
of a flestincd successor to the Knglish crown. 

William then came to Knglaml a mere ilnke and went 


back to Nonnandy a king expectant. Hut the value of 
his hopes, to the value of the promise made to him, are 
tpiite another matter. Most likely they were ratccl on 
both 6i<le.s fur ab<ive their real value. King and duke 
may both have belicvc<l that the}' were making a settle¬ 
ment which the English nation wa.s botnul to respect If 
so, li/lwurd at lea.st was undeceived within a few months. 


The notion of a king disposing of his crown hy lus 
own act belongs to the same range of ideas ?is the law of 
strict hereditary succession. It implies that kingship is 
a possession and not an oflicc. Neither the heathen nor 
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tlie Clui^tian Knj;lish 1 i;h 1 ever adinittccl that iloctrine i 
Imt it was f;t'<t jrrowinj; on the continent, Oiir forefathers 
hinl ahvays eornhine^l respect for the kinj;ly house with 
some ine:isuro of choice ainon^ tlie ineinhers of that house. 
K<l\vanl himself was not the lawftil lieir accfinlinj^ to 
the notinns of a modern lawyer; for lie was chosen 
wliile the son of Ins elder brother was living. Kvery 
lOnglish king hehl his erown hy the gift of the great 
asseinhly of tlie nation, though the choice of the nuiinn 
was usua lly li initc‘<I to tho <iosroi)<i:iiit!« of former kings^ 
imtl tIiou.';h llic fnll-^rowu son of the lute kinjj wus 
sekkiiii oppose*!. ('liristiaiuty li:nl strciiytlienofl the elec¬ 
tion prini-iple. The king lost his olil sunetity aj the 
son of Woden; lie gaine*! a new sanctity as the Lonl's 
aiininteil. Hut kingsliip thereby hecaine more distinctly 
an ofiice, a great post, like a hishopric, to which its holder 
hud to he lawfully elmsen and ailinitted by solemn ritc.s. 
Hut of that ollico ho eonld he lawfully <leprive<l, nor 
could he hand it «m to a anecessor either according to his 
i>wn will oi- aeconling to any strict law of succession. 
'I'ho wishes of the late king, like the wishes of the Into 
hishop, went fiw something with the eleetoi-s. lint that 
wa.s all. All that PMwanl could really do for his kins¬ 
men was to promise to make, when the time came, a 
rec^miinendution to the Witnn in his favour. The Witan 
might then «leal jus they thought good u’ith a rocom- 
mendiitiou .so utiusual as to ehooso to the kingship of 
Kngland a man who was noither a native nor a conqueror 
of Knglainl nor the descendant of any English king. 

^\ hen the time cainc, h^lwanl did make a recommend¬ 
ation to the Witan, but it was not in favoxir of \VilHam. 
The English intluenves under which ho was brought 
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•luring his fourteen yeoi-s tauglil liini hetlerwliat tlio 
law of England u as and wliat was the duty of an Engli.di 
king. Eut at the time of \\ ijliani s visit Edward may 
well ha\e believed that lie could b\ lii.s own act settle 
his crown on liis Xoi nian kinsman as Ids undoulited suc¬ 
cessor in case hodie<l without a son. And it may be that 
E<lwai-d was bound by a vow not to leave a son. And if 
E<lward .so tliouglit, \\’illiam naturally thought .so >et 
more; he would sincerely believe liimself to be the law¬ 
ful lieir of the crow n of England, the sole lau ful successor, 
e.xcejit ill one contingency which wn.s pel haps impossihle 
and certaiidy unlikely. 

The mcmoiials of these times, .so full on some i)oint.<, 
are meagre on others. Of those wiitem m ho im iition the 
l*e<iue.st or piomi.se none mention it at any time when it is 
supposed to have happened ; they mention it at some later 
time when it began !•! he of practical iinportatice. No 
English wnter speaks of Williams claim till the time 
when he Wiw about practically to assert it; no Norman 
writer speaks of it till he tells the tale of Harolds visit 
and oath to \\ illiarn. \\ e therefore cannot say how far 
the j»roini.sc was known either in England or on the 
continent. Ihjt it c<juld not be kept alt<»gefher hid, even 
if either jiarty wished it to be hid. English statesmen 
must have known of it, and must have guided their policy 
accordingly, whether it Wiis generally known in the 
country or not. William's position, both in iiis own 
^luuliy and among ijcjghlKMiring princes, would he greatly 
improved if he could be looked upon as a future king. 
As heir to the crown of Kngland, he may have more 
earnestly wooed tlio descendant of former wcarei's of 
the crown ; and Matilda and her father may have looked 
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iiu>ro favo\u*nl>ly on u suitor to whom the crown of Eng- 
lancl was pionhsoil. On tlic otlicr haml, tlie existence of 
sucli H fj)!vign rlainiant made it more needful tlian ever 
for Englishinon to ho ready with an English successor, 
in the royal house or out of it, the moment the reigning 
king should pass away. 

It was only for a short time that William could have 
had any roasonahlo hope of a peaceful succession. Tho 
time of Norman inHuence in England was short. The 
revi)lution of Sepleinher 1052 brought CJodwino hack, 
and placed the rule of England again in English hands. 
Many Normans were hanished, above all Aivhhislioji 
Itohort and Bishop Ulf. Tho tlcath of (Jodu inc the next 
year placed tho chief power in the hands of his son 
Harold. 'riuH change niulouhtedly made E<lwatxl more 
disposed to tho national cause. Of (lodwinc, the man to 
whom he owo<l his cit>wn, ho wa.s clearly in awe ; to 
(todwine*s sons he Wius pot'sonally attucheil. Wo know 
not how Edward was led to look on his promise to 
William as void. That ho was so led is quite plain. 
Ho sent for his nephew the yEthcling F^lwanl from 
Hungary, clearly as his intended successor. W’lien tho 
yEtholing tiled in 1057, leaving a son under ago, men 
seem to have gradually come to look to Harold as tho 
prohahlo successor. lie clearly held u special position 
above that of an onlinary earl; hut there is no neetl to 
suppose any formal act in his favour till tho time of tho 
King’s death, January 5, 1066. On his deathbed l}<lwur<l 
diil all that ho legally could do on behalf of Harold by 
rocommcntling him to tho W^itan for election as tho next 
king. That he then cither made u now or renowod an 
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old nomination in favour of William is a fable which is 
set aside by the witness of tlie contemporary Eii-rli.^li 
writers. William's claim rested wholly on that earlier 
nomination which could hardly have been made at an}' 
other time than his visit to England. 

e have now to follow illiani back to Nonuaiuly, 
for the remaining years of his purely ducal reign. The 
expectant king had doubtle.ss thoughts and hopes which 
he had not had before. But wc can guess at them oidy: 
they are not recorded. 


D 
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THE UEU;N ok Wll.LIAM IN NORMANDY. 

A.u. 1012-1063. 

Ik William came hack from Kn^laml looking forward to 
a future crown, the (lioiight might even then fl:ish across 
hi.-< niiiiil that he wjus not likely to win that crown with¬ 
out fighting for it. As yet his busine.ss was still to 
liglit for tlie duchy of Norman<ly. Hut ho had now to 
light, not to win his duchy, but only to keep it. For 
live years he ha*l to strive both against rebellious subjects 
and against inva<Iing enemies, aiuvuig whom King Henry 
of Paris is again the foremost Whatever motives had 
led the French king to help William at Val-C-s-duncs had 
now pas.sed away. He had fallen back on his former 
stato of abiding enmity towards Nonnnndy and her 
duko. Hut this short period definitely fixed tho position 
of Normandy and lier duko in Gaul and in Europe. 
At its beginning William is still tho Hastard of Falaiso, 
who may or may not bo able to keep himself in tho ducal 
chair, his right to which is still disputed. At tho end 
of it, if he is not yet tho Conquoror and tho Great, he 
has shown all tho gifts that wore needed to unn him 
either name. Ho is tho greatest vassal of tho French 
crown, a vassal more powerhil than tho overlord 
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whose invasions of his clucliy he hiu? had to drive 
back. 

These invasions of Normandy b}' the King of the 
French and his allies fall into two periods. At first 
Henry appears in Normandy as the supporter of Nor¬ 
mans in open revolt against their duke. Hut revolts 
are personal and local; there is no rebellion like that 
which was crushed at Val-i*s-<lunes, spreading over a 
large part of the duchy. In the second period, the in¬ 
vaders have no such starting-jK>int. There arc still 
traitors ; there are still rebels ; but all that they can do is 
to join the invaders after they have entered the land. 
William is still only making his way to the universal 
good will of hi.s duchy ; but ho is fast making it. 

There is, first of all, an obscure tale of a revolt of an 
unfixed dale, but which must have happened between 
1048 and 1053. The rebel, William Ihisjic of the hou.se 
of Ku, i.s said to have defended the caistlc of Eu against 
the duke and to have gone into banishment in France. 
But the y’ear that followed William’s visit to England 
saw the far more memorable revolt of William Count 
of Axques. Ho had dr.iwn the'Duke’s suspicions on 
him, and ho had to receive a ducal guri'i.son in his great 
fortress by Dieppe. But the garrison betraye<l the 
castle to its own master. Open revolt and havoc fol¬ 
lowed, in which Count William was supported by' the 
king ttjid by several other princes. Among them was 
Ingclrain Count of Ponthicii, husband of the duke’s 
sister Adelaide. Another enemy was Guy Count of 
Gascony, aftenvards Duke William the Eighth of Aqui¬ 
taine. M^at quarrel a prince in the furthest comer of 
Gaul could have >vith the Duke of the Normans does 
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not appcui ; Imt neither Count William nor his allies 
couM Ml t list ami the loyal Xormans ami their juince. 
('ount In^'liam >vas killed ; the other princes witlalrcM' 
t<^ devise j^rcMter etVorts a;^ainst Noriniindy. C'ount 
William lost his rattle ami part of his ostatois 2 \ml left 
the ilueliy of his frt‘e will. The l)uke*s |H)litie forhearanco 
at last Won him the };encral j'liod Mill of his snhjects. 
We hear of no more open revolts till that of William's 
o^vn son many yeai*s after. Hut the ajvsaults id foreign 
eiuMiiies hel|ied sometitnes hy Norman traitoj's, hegin 
a<^ 2 iin the next year on a yieaU‘r scale. 


N\*ilhain the ruler ami warrior had now a shoi1 
hreathinj;-space, lie had doubtless come back from 
ICn^laml more bent than over on his marriage M*ith 
Matilda of Flanders, Notwithstanding the decree of 
a Pope and a Council entitleil to special rospoch the 
tnaniuge wjvs celehniled, not very long after M’illiam's 
return to Not inamly, in the year of the revolt of William 
of Anpies, In the course of the year 1053 ('cunt HahUvin 
brought his ilaughter to tin? Norimin frontier at Ku, and 
tliore she hecaiue the bride of William. We knoM* not 
>vhat eniboldene<l William to risk so daring a step utthis 
particular time, or >vhut le<l Baldwin to consent to it. If 
it was Kuggostcil by the imprisonment of Pope Leo by 
William’s eountryinen in Italy, in the hope that a con¬ 
sent to tho marriage would bo >vnnig out of the captive 
IKintitr, that hope was disajipoiiited. Tho marriage 
raised mueli opposition in Normandy. It was denounced 
by Archbishop Malgor of Bouen, tho brother of tlio 
<lispossessed Count of Ar<|uos. IIis character cerhiinly 
added no weight to his censures; but tho same act in 
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a saint would have been set down a-s a sign of holy bold¬ 
ness. Presently, whether for his faults or for his merits, 
Mulger was depo.sed in a synod of the Norman Church, 
and William found him a worthier successor in the leanied 
and holy’ Maurilius. But a greater man than Wulger also 
opposed the mamage, and the controvei-sy thus intro<hiccs 
us to one who fills a place second only to that of William 
himself in the Norman and English history of the time. 

This was Eanfrane of Pavia, the lawyer, the scholar, the 
model monk, the cccle.siastical statesman, who, a.s prior 
of the newly foundeil abbey of Bee, was already one of the 
innermost counsellors of the Duke. As d\»ke and king, 
as prior, abbot, and archbishop, William and Lanfranc 
nileil side by side, each helping the work of the other 
till the end of their joint livci Once only, at this time, 
was their friendship broken for a moment Danfranc 
spoke against the marriage, and ventured to rebuke the 
Duke himself. William’s vvrath was kindled ; he oniered 
Lanfranc into banishment and took a baser revenge by 
laying waste part of the lands of the abbey. But the 
quarrel was soon made »»p. Lanfranc presently left 
Normandy’, not us a banished man, but as the envoy of 
its sovereign, commissioned to work for the confirma¬ 
tion of the marriage at the papal court. He worked, 
and his work was crowned with success, but not with 
speedy success. It was not till six years after the mar¬ 
riage, not till the year 1050, that Lanfranc obtained the 
wshod for confirmation, not from Leo, but from his 
remote successor Nicolas the Second. The sin of those 
who had contracted the unlawful union was purged by 
various goo«l works, among which the foundation of the 
two stately abbeys of Caen was conspicuous. 
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This story illustrat<?sS many |M)ints in the character of 
William an<l of his time. His will is not to be thwarted, 
whether in a matter of marriage or of any other. But 
ho does not hnrry matters ; he waits for a favourable 
opportunity. Something, we know not what, must have 
made the year 10r»3 more favourable than the year 
1049. Wo mark also William’s relations to the (’hurch. 
He is at no time cli.sposed Uy submit quietly to the bid¬ 
ding of the spiritual power, wheti it interferes with his 
rights or oven when it crosses liis will. Vet ho is really 
anxious for ccclesiiistical reform ; ho promotes men like 
Maurilius and Lanfraiic ; perhaps he is not displeased 
when the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, in the 
case of ^^aIgot^ fi'ccs )iim from n troublcsomo censor. 
But the averse sitle of him also comes out William 
could forgive rebels, but he could not boar the personal 
rebuke oven of his friend, lender this feeling he pun¬ 
ishes a whole body of men for the ofTence of one. To 
lay waste the lund.s of Boo .for the rebuke of Lanfninc 
was like an onlinary prince of the time ; it was unlike 
Wiltiain, if ho hu<{ not been stinted up by a censure 
which touched his wife as well lus himself. But above 
all, the bargain between William and Lanfranc is 
chamctcristic of the man and the age. Lanfranc goes 
to Home to support a inurriago which he had ccnsurctl 
in Noniiundy. But tliero is no formal inconsistency, no 
forsaking ul any principle. Lunfmiic holds an uncanun- 
ical marriage to he a sin, and lie <lonounccs it Ho does 
not withdraw his judgement as to its sinfulness. He 
simply uses his influence with a power that can forgive 
the sin to get it forgiven. 
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While William’s marriage was «lebate<l at Kome, he 
had to fight hard in ^Normandy. His wai-fare ancl his 
negotiations ended about the same time, and the two 
things may have had their bearing on one anotlier. 
William had now to undergo a new form of trial. The 
King of the French had never put forth his full strength 
when he was simply backing Norman rebels. William 
hud now, in two successive invasions, to withstand the 
whole power of the King, and of as many of his vassals 
as the King could bring to his standard. In the first 
invasion, in 1054, the Norman wrilei-s speak rhetorically 
of warrioi-s from Burgundy, Auvergne, and CJascony ; 
but it is hard to see any troops from a greater ilistunce 
than Bourges. The princes who followed Hc*nry seem to 
have been only the nearer vassals of the Crown. Chief 
among them are Theobald Count of Chartres, of a 
house of old hostile to Normandy, and Guy the new 
Count of Ponthieu, to bo often heard of again. If not 
Geoffrey of Anjou himself, his subjects from Tours were 
also there. Norniumly was to be invaded on two sides, 
on both banks of tho Seine. The King and his allies 
sought to wrest from William the western part of Nor¬ 
mandy, the older and tho more thoroughly French part. 
No attack seems to have been ilesigned on the Bcssiii or 
the C5tcntin. William was to he allowed to keep those 
parts of his duchy, against which he had to fight when 
the King was his ally at Val-^s-duncs. 

Tho tw'o armies entered Normandy ; that which was 
to act on tho left of tho Seine was led by the King, tlio 
other by his brother Odo. Against the King William 
made ready to act himself; eastern Normandy was loft to 

loyal; 


its own loyal nobles. But all Normandy was now 
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tile liu-n Ilf tlic Saxoii aiiil I)aiii>|i laiiils w«to :is iv.n!^' 
to fight for tlioir ilukc against thr Ming as they Inul liccn 
to figlit against King ami Duke togetlior. ihit William 
aM)iilf.l j)itilieil hattlos; iniK-ed jiitclieil hattUs aro rare 
in the contiiamtal warfare of the time. War consists 
largely in sin prises, an.l still more in the attack and de¬ 
fence of fortified places, d'hc plan of Williams present 
campaign wa.s wholly defensive ; provisions and cattle 
were to he earried out of the Fiench line of inarch ; the 
Diiki' on his siile, the other Norman leatlers on the other 
side, weio to watch the enemy and attack them at any 
favonrahle moment. 'I'lie eominaiiders east of the Seine, 
t’onnt Kohert of Ku, Hugh of (Journay, \\'illiam (’rispin, 
and Walter tfiflard, foniul their opportunity when the 
l-reiich hail eiiti‘red the nnfortilied town of MorN'iner 
and had given theiiiKclvoA np to revelry. Fire and sword 
did the Work. 1 he whole French army was slain, scat- 
tered, or taken prisoners. Odo c.scaped ; (5uy of ronthiou 
was taken. The Duke’s success was still easier. The 
tale inns that flie news from Mortomor, suddenly an- 
nounceil to llie King’vS army iu the deail of the night, 
struck them with panic, ami leil to a hasty retieat out 
of the land. 


This eampaigii i.s truly Norman ; it is wholly unlike 
the simple wai-faro of ICnglaiid. A traitorous Knglishimin 
did nothing or lielped the enemy ; a patiiotic KngHshumn 
gave battle to the enemy the first time he liud a ehancc. 


Hut no Knglish commander of the eleventh century 
was likely to lay so subtle a plan as this, and, if ho had 
laid such a plan, he would hardly have found an Kiiglish 
army able to curry it out. Harold, who rofuseil to lay 
waste a rood of English ground, would liardly have 
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looku.l quietly on while many roods of English gromxl 
were wasted by the enemy. With all the valour of the 
ISormans, what before all things distinguished them 
from other nations was their craft. William could in¬ 
deed fight a jiitched battle when a lutched battle served 
his purjiose ; hut he cotdd control himself, he could con- 
tiol Itis followers, even to the point of ejiduring to look 
quietly on the havoc of their own land till the right 
niuinent. He wlio couhl do this was indeed practising 
for his calling as Conqueror. And if the «letails of the 
Btori-, details specially characteristic, are to lie believed. 
W illinm showeil something also of that grim plen.«antry 
uhich was another ntarked feature in tlie Nonuan char¬ 
acter. The sbirtliiig message which stnick tlie Eiench 
amjy with panic was deliberately sent with tliat end. 
The inca.scnger .sent climbs a tree or a rock, and, with a 
voice as from another world, bi<ls tlio French awake ; 
they are sleeping too long ; let them go and l»ury their 
friend.s who are l> ing dead at Mortemer. These touches 
bring home to us the character of the man ami the 
people with whom our forefathers liad jireseiitlj’ to deal. 
William was the greatest of his race, but lie was essen¬ 
tially of liis race ; he was Norman to the backbone. 

Of the 1* rcnch army one division had been 8urj)rised 
and cut to pieces, the other had left Normandy without 
striking a blow. The war was not yet quite over ; the 
French still kept Tilli6rcs; William accordingly forti¬ 
fied the stronghold of Breteuil as a check upon it. 
And ho entrusted the command to^a man who will soon 
bo memorable, his personal friend William, son of his 
old guardian Osbem. King Henry was now glad 
to conclude a peace on somewhat remarkable terms. 
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W'illirini had the king's leave to take what ho could 
fnuu C’ount Gcort'rey of AnjoiL Ho now annexed 
(’enoinannian—that is just now Angevin—territory ut 
more j)oints than one, hut chiefly on the line of his 
earlier advance.s to Dondront aii<l Ainbrieres. Ambrit»res 
haul iKuhaps been lost ; for William now sent Geoffrey 
a challenge to come on the fortieth <lay. He came on 
the fortieth day, ainl fouml Anihri^res stnmgly forti- 
fuMl ami oee\ijue«l by a Norman garrison. With 
Gi’ofl'rey came the Iheton juince Otlo, uml William or 
Peter Duke of A<|uitaine. They besieged the castle; 
hut Norman accounts atid that they all fled on William's 
approach to relieve it. 


Three years of peace now followed, but in 1058 
King Henry, this time in partnership with (icoffroy of 
Anjovi, ventured another invasion of Normandy. He 
might say that he had never been fairly beaten in his for¬ 
mer campaign, hut that ho hud been simply cheated out 
of the land hy Norman wiles. This time ho had asccond 
experience of Nonuaii wiles and of Norman strength 
too. King and Count entered the hind and ravaged 
far and wide. William, as before, allowed the enemy to 
waste the laud. Ho watched and followed them till 
he found a favourable moment for attack. The people 
in general zealously helped the Duke's schemes, but 
some traitors of rank were still leagued with the Count 
of Anjmi. While William billed his time, the invaders 
burned Caen. This place, so famous in Norman history, 
was not one of the ancient cities of the land. It was 
now merely growing into importance, and it was as yet 
undefended by walls or castle. But when the ravagers 
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turned eastwarcl, William found the opportunity that he 
had waited for. As the French were crossing the ford of 
Vuraville on the Dive, near the mouth of that river, ho 
came suddenly on them, and slaughtered a large part of 
the anny under the eyes of the king who had already 
crossed. The remnant marched out of Normandy. 

Heniy now made peace, and restored Tillieres. Not 
long after, in 1000, the King died, leaving lus young 
son Philip, wlio had boon already crowned, as his 
successor, tinkler the guardianship of William’s father- 
in-law Baldwin. Geoffrey of Anjou and William of 
A<{uitaine also died, and the Angevin power w^is wcak- 
enc4.l by the division of Geoffrey’s dominions hotweon his 
nephews, William’s position was gi-catly strengthened, 
now that Fininco, uiuler the new regent, had become 
friendly, while Anjou was no longer able to do mischief. 
William hud now nothing to fear from his neighboui's, 
and the way was soon opened for his great continental 
conquest. But what effect had these events on Wil¬ 
liam’s view's on England 1 About the time of the sccoml 
French invasion of Normandy Karl Harold became 
beyond doubt the first man in England, and for 
the first time a chance of the royal succession w'us 
opened to him. In 1057, the year before Varavillo, 
the JKthiiMug Edwanl, the King’s selected successor, 
died soon after his coming to England ; in the same 
year died the King’s nephew Earl Kalph and Lcofric 
Earl of the Mercians, the only Englishmen >vhose 
influence could at all compare with that of Harold. 
Harold’s succession now became possible; it became 
even likely, if Edward should die %vhiIo Edgar the 
son of the .^theling was still tinder age. William 
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liail no sli:iili>\v of excuse for inlerfering, Imt lie 
<lonl»tless w;is watcliing the internal alFaii-s of Knglaiul. 
llarolil was certainly watcliing the atlairs of (Jaul. 
About this time, most likely in the year 10.')8. he inaile 
a pilgiimage to Koine, and on liis way hack he looked 
diligently into tlie state of tilings among the various 
vassals of the French crown. His exact purpose is veiled 
in anibiguous language ; but we can liaiilly tlonbt that 
his object was to contract alliances with the continental 
enemies of N<u mamly. Such vioM'.s looked to the distant 
future, iis W illiam had as yet been guilty of no un¬ 
friendly act tiiwuiils Kngland. Hut it was well to come 
to an undei-statuling with King Henry, fount < SeotVrey, 
and Duke William of Aipiitaine, in ca.se a time should 
come when their interests and those of F.ngland would 
he the same. Hut the deaths of all those princes must 
have put an end to all hopes of common action between 
I'.nglaiid and any Haulish power. The Kmperor Henry 
also, the firm ally of Kngland, was dead. Tt was now 
clear that, if Kiiglaiul should ever have to withstand a 
Norman attack, she would liavo to M-ithsUunl it 
wholly hy her own strength, or with such help as she 
might fiml among the kiudreil jiowers of the North. 


W illiain’s great continental conquest is drawing nigh ; 
hut hotween the eampaign of Varaville and the cam¬ 
paign of Lo Mans caiiio the tardy pajial couHnnation 
of William's marriage. The Duke and Duchess, now’ 
at last mail and wife in the eye of the Church, began to 
carry out the works of |)euanco which were allotteil to 
them. The abbeys of Caen, W'illiam’s Saint Stephen’s, 
Matilda’s Holy Trinity, now’ begun to arise. Yet, at 
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this moment of reparation, one or two facts seem to 
place William’s government of his duchy in a Jess 
favourahle light than usual. The lust French invasion 
was followed by contiscations and banishments among 
the chief men of Normandy. Roger of Montgomery 
and his wife Mabel, who certainly' was capable of any 
deed of blood or treachery, are charged with acting as 
false accu.sers. We sec also that, as late ;is the dav of 
Varaville, there were Norman traitors. Robert of 
Escalfoy had taken the Angevin side, and had tlefcmled 
his castle against the Duke. Ho died in a strange way, 
after snatching an ai)ple from the Iiaiid of his own 
wife. His nephew Arnold remained in rebellion three 
years, and was simply required to go to the wars in 
Apulia. It is hard to believe that the Duke hud 
poisoned the apple, if fwisoned it was; but finding 
treason still at work among his nobles, ho may liavo 
too hastily listened to charges against men who had 

done him good service, and who wore to do him good 
service again. 

Five years after the combat at Varaville, William 
really began to deserve, though not as yet to receive, the 
name of Conqueror. For he now did a work second only 
to the conquest of EnglaiicL He won the city of Lo Mans 
and the whole land of Maine. Between the tale of Maine 
and the tale of England there is much of direct likeness. 
Both lands were won against the will of their inhabitants ; 
but both conquesU were made with an elaborate show of 
legal right. William’s earlier conquests in Maine had 
been won, not from any count of Maine, but from 
Geoffrey of Anjou, who had occupied the country to the 
prejudice of two successive counts, Hugh and Herbert. 
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lie hail further iinpri:^one<l the Bishop of Lc Maiis^ 
Gerva.'ie of the house of Belleinc, tliou^li tl^e Kinj^ of 
tlio French ha<l :it his request grauU'il to the Count of 
Anjou for life royal ri;;hts over the hishopric of Lo 
Mans. 'I'lie bishops of Lc Mans, who tluis, unlike the 
bisliops of Xormancly, lieM their tcinjiomlitics of the 
distant king an<l not of the local count, held a very 
indepen<h*nt position. The citizens of Le Mans too 
hail large privilege's and a high spirit to defend them ; 
the city was in a inarke<l way the head of the <listrict. 
Thus it coniinoidy carried with it the action of tho 
whi>lo country. In Maine there wore three rival powers, 
the prince, tho Church, and the people. The position 
of the c'onnts wa.s further weakened by tho claims to 
their homage made hy the princes on cither side of 
them in Nornianily ami Anjou ; the position of the 
Bishop, vassal, till (Servase's laic act, of tho King only, 
Wius really a higher ono. (TO<ilVi ey liad boon roeeived at 
Le Mans with the goixl will t>f the citizens, and both 
Bishop and (\>unt sought shelter with William. Gorvaso 
was remove<l from the strife by promotion to the highest 
place in the French kingdom, tho archbishopric of 
Uheim.s. Tho young C’oiint Herbert, driven from his 
county, conimemled himself to William. Ilo became 
his man ; ho agree<l to hold his dominions of him, and 
to marry one of his daiightei's. If ho died childless, his 
futherdndaw was to take the lief into his own hands. 
But to unite tho old and now dynasties, Herbert's 
youngest sister Margaret was to marry William's oldest 
sou Itobert If female descent went fur anything, it 
is not clear why Herbert pas.sed by the rights of his 
two elder sisters, Gorsendis, wife of Azo Marquess of 
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Liguria, and Paula, wife of John of La Fleche on 
tlie borders of Maine and Anjou. And sons both of 
Gersendis and of Paula did actually reign at Lc Mans, 
while no child either of Herbert or of Margaret ever 
came into being. 

If Herbert ever actually got possession of his country, 
his possession of it was shorL He died in 1063 before 
either of the contemplated marriages had been carried 
out. \Villiam therefore stood towards Maine as he 
expecte<l to stand with regard to England. The sove¬ 
reign of each countrj* had made a formal settlement of 
his dominions in his favour. It was to be seen whethei- 
those w’ho were most immediately concerned would 
accept that settlement. Was the rule either of Maine 
or of England to be handed over in this way, like a 
mere property, without the people who were to be 
ruled speaking their minds on the matter 1 What the 
I>cople of England said to this question in lOCC wo shall 
hear presently; what the people of Maine said in 1063 
wo hear now. We know not why they had submitted 
to the Angevin count; they had now no mind to merge 
their country in the dominions of the Norman duke. 
The Bishop was neutral; but the nobles and the citizens 
of Lo Mans were of one mind in refusing William’s 
demand to be received as count by virtue of the agree¬ 
ment with Herbert. They chose rulers for themselves. 
Passing by Gersendis and Paula and their sons, they 
sent for Herbert’s aunt Biota and her husband Walter 
Count of Mantes. Strangely enough, Walter, son of 
Godgifu daughter of ./^thelred, was a possible, though 
not a likely, candidate for the rule of England as well 
as of Maine. The people of Maine are not likely 
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to liavo thought of this hit of I'oncaloj'v. J>nt it was 
(lou)>tlcs'5 present to the niimls alike o( William ami of 
lian.M. 

W illiam for tlie lirst hut not for tlie last time, 

rlaiuuul tlio rule of a p(‘Ojile who hail no iniml to luivo 
him as tlu‘ir ruler. Vel> iiionilly worthle.ss as wore his 
elaims ovi*r Maino^ in the merely teehnieal way <^f look- 
iu'f at tilings, ho ha<l more to sa)* tlian most princes 
liave who annex tlie lamls of thi'ir iieighhouiTv Ho 
ha<l a jiorfectly goml nght hy the terms of the agree¬ 
ment with Herhert. Ami it niiglit he nrgneil hy any 
wlio ailmitte<l the Norman claim to the homage of 
.Maine, tlmt on the failnvo of mule heirs t)ic (ountry 
reverte*! to the overlonl. Vet female succession was 
now coming in. Anjou had passed to the sons of 
(ieotrrey’s sister : it had not falleti hack to the Fixuicli 
king. Tliero was tlms a tu'iifoUl answer to W’illianrs 
claim, that Horhert could not grant away even the 
rights of his sisters, still less the rights of his people. 
Still it was characteristic of William that he liad u ca.se 
that might he plausibly argued. .The people of Maine 

4 

Iwiil fallen back (*n the obi Teutonic right They had 
chosen a prince connected with the old stot-k, but who 
was not tlio next heir accttnling to any nile of succes¬ 
sion. Walter was hantly worthy of sucJi an exceptional 
honour ; ho showed no more energy in Maine th:in his 
brother Kulph luul shown in Kngland. The city was 
defended hy OeofTroy, lonl of Mayenno, a valiant man 
wlio fills a large place in the local liistor)’. Hut no 
valour or skill could withstand William’s jdan of war¬ 
fare. lie invaded Maine in much the same sort in 
which he hud «lefendo(l Normandy. Ho gave ont that 
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he wished to vtd Mizue wiibo^i abeddin^ min ? hl^vvi. 
He fought no battles ; be did ncu arrack the dtj. which 
he left to be the last spot that should be devoui^. He 
h^ed the open countiy, he occupied the smaller posi.^ 
till the citizens were driven, against Geoffrey s will, to 
surrender. William entered Le Mans : he was received, 
we are told, with jot*. 'When men make the best of a l.ad 
argain, they sometimes persuade themselves that they 
are really pleased. William, as ever, shed no blood*: 

e harmed none of the men who had become his sub¬ 
jects ; but Le Mans was to l>e bridled ; its citizens needed 
a castle and a Norman garrison to keep them in their 
new allegiance. Walter and Biota surrendered their 
Claims on Maine ami became William’s guests at f'alaise. 
Mwnwhile Geoffrey of Mayenne refused to submit, and 
mthstoml the now Count of Maine in his stron^hoKl. 

illiam laid siege to Mayenne, and took it hy the 
avoured Noimari argument of fire. All Maine was now 
m the hands of the Conqueror. 

nia<le a greater conquest than any 
Nonnan duke ha<l made Imforo him. He had won a 

r '>“'■> "> 

died 2. “ •" '-y They 

ho^se and they .licl in |,i« own 

<lo happen. Wil/r‘^ thingK 

crime for wh' v. n gna/liially came t/> shrink from no 
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Maine, Margaret the hU lUiUrt. 
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(lioil about t]ic same time : aiui her at least William had 
every motive to koep alive. One wlio Wiis more danger¬ 
ous tluiii Walter, if he sufforc^I anything, only .suflei'c<l 
hunislunont. Of (icoffrey of Mayenne we hear no moi'C 
till William had again to tight for the possession of 
Maine. 

William had thus, in the year lOfi.T, reached the 
height of his |>oNvorand fame as a continental jirincc. In 
a conquest on (uiulish soil he Ivul rcliearso<l the greater 
c(in<{uest which he w:is hcforc long to make beyond sea. 
Throe years, eventful in Kngland, outwanlly uneventful 
in Normandy, still part us from William s second visit to 
our shot os. Hut in the course of those thieo years one 
event must have happened, which, without a blow being 
struck or a treaty being signed, did more for his ho|H‘S 
than any liattle or any treaty. At some unrcconlod 
time, but at a time whirli must come within these years, 
Harold Vlarl of the Wost-Saxons became the gttest and 
the man of Williuin Duke of the Nonnans. 



CHAPTER V. 

HAROLDS OATH TO WILLIAM. 

A.i>. 1064 ? 

Tire lord of Normandy and Maine could now stop and 
reckon his chances of becoming lord of England also. 
While our authorities enable us to put together a fairly 
full account of both Norman and English events, the 3 ’ 
throw no light on the way in whicli men in either laml 
looked at events in the other. Yet wc might give much 
to know what William and Harold at this time thought 
of one another. Nothing had as 3 'et happened to make 
the two great rivals either national or personal cnemie.s. 
England and Nomiandj' were at {>eacc, and the great 
duke and the great earl had most likely' had no personal 
dealings wth one another. They were rivals in the sense 
that each looked forward to succeed to the English crown 
whenever the reigning king should die. But neither had 
as 3 ot put forward his claim in any shape that the other 
could look on as any formal wrong to himself. If Wil¬ 
liam and Harold had over met^ it could have been only 
during Harold’s journey in Gaul. Whatever negotiations 
Harold made during that journey were negotiations un¬ 
friendly to William; still ho may, in the course of that 
journey, have visited Normandy as well as Franco or 
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Anjou. It is har<l to avoid the thought that the talc of 
Harold’s visit to William, of his oath to William, arose 
out of something that happened on llarohl’s way back 
from his Koinaii pilgrimage. To that jotirney wo can 
give an approximate <late. Of any other jounioy wo have 
no date and no certain detail. We can say only that the 
fact that no Knglish writer makes any mention of any 
such vi.sit, of any such oath, is, umlcr the circumstances, 
tho strongest proof that the story of the visit and the 
oath has some kind of foundation. Vet if we grant thus 
much, the story reads on tho wholo as if it happened 
a few years later than the English carl’s retvirn from 
Rome. 

It is therefore most likely that Harold di»l pay a second 
visit to Haul, Avhether a first or a second visit to Nor¬ 
mandy, at .somo time nearer to Edward’s death than the 
year 105S. Tho English writers are silent; tho Norman 
writers givo no date or im[H)ssihlo dates; they connect 
the visit with a war in HriUinny ; hut that war is with¬ 
out a date. We ni*o driven to choose tho year which is 
least rich in events in tho English annals. Harold could 
not havo paid a visit of sovoral months to Normandy 
either in 10(>:i or in lOOn. Of those yoiirs tho first was 
tho year of Hanfhl’s great war in Wales, when lio found 
how the Britons might bo overcome by thoir own arms, 
when he broko the |K»wer of GruflTythl, and grunted the 
Welsh kingdom to princos who became tho men of t^rl 
Harold as well ns of King Edward. Hni-old’s visit to 
Normandy is said to have taken place in the summer and 
autumn months; but tho summer and autumn of 1065 
were taken up by tho building and destruction of Harold's 
hunting-scat in Wales and by the greater events of tho 
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revolt and pacification of Xorthumberland. Bnt the year 
1064 is a blank in the Knglish annals till the last clays of 
December, and no action of Harolds in that year is 
recorded. It is therefore the only possible year among 
those just before P2dwai*d’s death. Harold’s visit and 
oath to ‘William may verj* well have taken place in that 
year; but that is all. 

c know as little for certain as to the circumstiinccs 
of the visit or the nature of the oath. We can .s;iy only 
that Harold did something whiclj enabled William to 
charge him with perjury and breach of the duty of a 
vassal. It is inconceivable in itself, and unlike the foimal 
scrupjilousness of William’s cliaracter, to fancy that he 
made his ui)peal to all Christendom without any ground 
at all. The Norman writers contradict one another so 
thoroughly in every detail of the story that wc can look 
on no part of it as trustworthy, "yet such a story can 
hardly have grown up so near to the alleged time without 
some kernel of truth in it. And herein comes the strong 
corroborative wittiess that the Emglish writers, denying 
every other charge against Harold, i>ass this one by 
unthout notice. We can hardly doubt that Harold swore 
some oath to William which he did not keep. More 
than this it would be rush to say except ns an avowed 
guess. 

As our nearest approach to fixing the date is to take 
that year which is not impossible, so, to fix the occasion 
of the visit, wo can only take that one among the Nor¬ 
man versions which is also not im]> 08 sible. All the 
main versions represent Harold as wrecked on the coast 
of Ponthicu, as imprisoned, according to the barbarous 
law of wreck, by Count Guy, and as delivered by the 
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intfi vi lit ion of \\ illiain. If any jiart c»f tho story is true, 
this is. Ihit as to (ho ciivuinstanees wliicli led to the 
shi)>svn*i k llu-ie is no agreemont. Harold assuroilly w;is 
not sent to announce to M tlliatii a ih»vi.se of the crown 
in his favour nunlo with tlie consent of lliu Witaii of 


Knglund and conlirnual hy tlie 4>aths of Stigaml, (lodn inc, 
Si ward, ami Leofric. Stigaiid hccunie Ai chhisliop in 
Septemher lO'rJ : (Jodwine died at Kastcr lOa'i. The 
tic vise must therchuc have takiui place, ami llaroUrs 
journey must liavo taken place, within tliose few most 
unlikely months, the very time when Norman iiithience 
was overthrown. Another vci>ion makes llart>ld go, 
against the Kings warnings, to hriug hack his hi other 
\\ ulfnoth and his nephew ilakoti, win) hail been given 
us hostages tin the return t>f IJodwine, ami had been 
entnistetl hy the King to tlie keepitig of Duke William. 
This version is tme degree less uhsunl ; hut no such 
hostages are known to have been given, uml if they were, 
the patriotic party, in tho full swing of triumph, would 
hardly have allowed them to lie sent to Ntirinandy. A 
thii'il version makes llarohrs presence tho result of mere 
accitlent He is sailing to Wales or Fluinlers, or simpl}' 
taking his pleasure in tho Channel, when ho is cast by a 


stonn on tho coast of Ponthieu. Of those three uccounte 
wo may choose the thiril as tho only one that is possible. 
It is also one out of which tho othciw may have grown, 
while it is liard to see how' tho third could have arisen 


out of either of thcothei'S. Harold then, wo may sup{>oso, 
fell accidentally into the clutches of Guy, and was rescued 
fiom them, at some cost in ransom and in grants of land, 
by Guy 8 overlord Duke William. 

Tho whole story is eminoutly characteristic of William, 
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He woulil be honestly in*ligiiant at Guy’s h;tse treatment 
of Harold, and he would feel it his part jls fluy's over- 
lord to redress the wrong. Hut he would also be alive 
to the advantage of getting his rival into his power on so 
honourable a pretext. Simply to establish a claim to grati¬ 
tude on the part of Hurohl would be something. Hut he 
might easily do more, and, according to all accounts, he 
did more. Harold, we are told, ;is the Duke’s friend 
and guest, returns the obligation under which the Duke 
ha.s laid him by joining him in one or more e.xpeditions 
against the Breton.s. The man who had ju.st smitten the 
Bret-Welsh of the island might well be icsked to fight, an<l 
might well be ready to fight, against the Hret-Welsh of the 
mainland. Thescr\ice.s of Ilarohl won him high honour ; 
he was admitted into the ranks of Nomian knighthoo<l, 
and engaged to marry one «)f William’s daughters. Now, 
at any time to which wo can fix Huiolil’s visit, all 
William’s daughteis nmst have been mere children. 
Harold, on the other liand, seems to have boon a little 
older than William. Yet there is nothing unlikely in 
the engagement, and it is the one point in which all the 
difTerent versions, contradicting each other on every other 
point, agree without exception. Whatever else HaroUl 
promises, he promises this, aiijl in some versions he docs 
not promise anything else. 

Hero then wo surely have the kenicl of truth round 
whicli a mass of fable, varying in different reports, has 
gathered. On no other point is there any agreement. 
Tl»o place is unfixed; half a dozen Norman towns and 
castles are made the scone of the oath. The form of the 
oath is unfixed; in some accounts it is the onlinary 
oath of homage; in others it is an oath of feaidtil solcm- 
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Jiity, taken on the holiest relics. In one well-known 
iicconnt, TIarohl is even ina«le to .swear on hithlcii relics, 
not knowing on what he i.s swearing. Here is matter 
for ninch thought. To hohl that one form of oath or 
[iroiiiise is more hiiuHng than another upsets all true 
confidence between man and man. The notion of the 
specially binding nature of the oath by rclic.s assumes 
that, ill ca.se of breach of the oath, cverj* holy {>ei*son to 
whose relics despite has been done will become the per¬ 
sonal enemy of the perjurer. Hut the last story of all 
is tin; most instructive. Williams fonnal, and more 
than formal, religion abhorred a fal.se oath, in himself or 
in another man. Hut, so long ns he keeps liimself per¬ 
sonally clear from the guilt, ho iloc.s not scruple to put 
another man under special temptation, and, while licliev- 
ing in the power of the lioly relics, ho docs not scniplo 
to abuse them to a purpo.se of fraud. Surely, if IHirold 
did break his oath, the wrath of tho .saints would fall 
more ju.stly on William. Whether the tale be true or 
false, it equally illustrates the feelings of tho time, and 
assuredly its truth or falsehood concerns tho character 
of William far more than that of Harold. 

What it >vas that Hnruhl swore, whether in this 
specially solemn fashion or in any other, is left crpinlly 
uncertain. In any case he engages to marry a daughter 
of William—as to which ilaughter tho statements are 
endless—and in most versions ho engages to do some- 
thi ng more. He hcconios tho man of William, much os 
William had become the man of I2ilward. Ho promises 
to give his sister in marriage to an unnamed Norman 
baron. Moreover ho promises to secure tlio kingdom of 
Lnglund for Williaui at Edward’s death. Perhaps ho is 
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himself to hold tlie kingdom or part of it under William; 
in any case W illiam is to be the overlord ; in tlie more 
usual story, M illiain is to be himself the immediate kinsr. 
witli HaroM as his highest an<l luost favoured subject. 
Meanwhile Harold is to act in Williain’s interest, to 
receive a Nomian garrison in Dover castle, and to build 
other castles at other points. But no two stones agree, 
and not a few know nothing of anything beyond the 
promise of marriage. 

Now if William really required Harold to s%vear to 
all these things, it must have been simpl}* in order to 
have an occa.sion against him. If Harold really’ swore to 
all of them, it must have been simply becatjse lie felt that 
he was practically in William’s power, without any .serious 
intention of keeping the oath. If Harold took any such 
oath, he umloubtcdly broke it; but we ma}’ safely say that 
any guilt on his part lay wholly in taking the oath, not in 
breaking it. For he swore to «Io what ho could not do, 
and what it would Iiave been a crime to <lo, if he could. 
If the King himself could not dispose of the crown, still 
less could the most |>oworful subject Harokl could at 
most promise William his “ vote and interest,” wliencver 
tile election came. But no one cun believe that ev’cn 
Harolfl’s influonce could have obtained the crown for 
William. His influence lay in his being the embodiment 
of the national feeling; for liim to aj>pcur as the stij)- 
portcr of William would have been to lose the crown for 
liimself wthout gaining it for M'illiam. Others in Etig- 
laiid and in Scandinavia would liave been glad of it. 
And the engagements to surrender Dover castle and the 
like were simply engagements on the part of an English 
earl to play the traitor against England. If William 
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roally callt'<l on HaroUl to swear to all this, he did so, 
not witli any hope that the oath would be kept, but 
simply to ]>nt his competitor as far as possible in the 
wronj'. But mo>t likely Harold swore only to some¬ 
thing much simpler. Next to the universal agreement 
alicmt the marriage comes the very goiieml agreement 
that Harold became William's mam In those two state¬ 
ments we have probably the whole truth. In those <lays 
men took the obligation of homage upon themselves 
very ciisily. Homage wtis no <legradation, even in the 
highest; a man often tiitl homage to any one from 
whom he luul received any great bonciit, and Harold had 
receiveil a very great beiietit from William. Nor di<l 
liuuiagc to a new lonl imply treason to the old one. 
Harold, delivered by William from Huy's dungeon, 
woulil bo eager to do for William any act of friendship. 
I'he homage would ho little more than binding himself 
in the strongest form so to do. The ndulion of hoinago 
could be made to moan anything or nothing, as might 
be convenient. The man might often understiiud it in 
one sense and the lord in unothor. If Harold became the 
limn of William, ho would look on the act us little more 
than an expression of good >vil| and gratitude toward.s 
his benefactor, his future fathordndaw, his commander 
in the Breton war. He would not look on it as for¬ 
bidding him to accept the English crown if it wore 
otTered to hitm Harold, the man of Duke William, 
might become a king, if be could, just os William, the 
man of King Philip, might become a king, if ho could. 
As things went in those days, both tho homage and the 
promise of luarriago wore capablo of being looked on 
Very lightly. 
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But it was not in the tcmiK-r or in the circimistances 
of ^\’illium to put any such easy meaning on either 
promise. The oath might, if needful, l>e construed very 
strictly, and \\'illiam was diRpose<l to construe it very 
strictly. Harold had not promised AN'illiam a crown, 
which was not his to i>romisc ; but he had promised to tlo 
that which might be held to forbid him to take a crown 
which \\ illiam held to bo his own. If the man owed 
his loi<l any duty at all, it wjis suiely his duty not to 
thwart his lord’s wi.'»hes in such a matter. If therefore, 
when the vacjincy of the throne came, Harohl took tho 
crown himself, or even failed to promote William’s claim 
to it, William might argue that he had not rightly dis¬ 
charged the <luty of a man to his lord. He could make 
an apj>cal to the worhl against the new king, as a perjured 
man, who hud failed to help his loid in the mutter where 
his lonl ino.st nce<le/l his help. And, if the oath really 
hud been taken on relics of special holiness, he could 
further appeal to tho religioii.s feelings of the time against 
the man who hu<l done despite to the saints. If ho should 
be driven to claim the crown by arms, he could give the 
war the character of a cnisadc. All this iu tho end 
William did, and all this, wo may be sure, ho looked for¬ 
ward to doing, when he caused Harold to become his muii. 
The more obligation of homage would, in tho skilful 
hands of William and Lanfmnc, be quite enough to 
work on men’s minds, as William wished to work on 
them. To Harold meanwhile and to those in Eng¬ 
land who heard the story, tho ongagemout would not 
seem to can-y any of these consequences. Tho mere 
homage then, which Harold could hardly refuse, would 
answer William’s purpose nearly as well as any of these 
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fttllcr oblijiations wliich HaroM woulti surely have re- 
fnse<l. Ami when a man older than William cngagctl to 
marry \\'iliianrschihl-«langlitcr, we must hear in min«l the 
lightness with which snch promises were ma<Ic. William 
could not seriously expect that this engagement would 
he kept, if anything should leatl Harold to another mar¬ 
riage. The promise was meant simjily to add another 
ccmiit to the charges against Harold when the time should 
come. Yet on this point it is not clear that the oath 
was broken. Harold umlonhtedly marnc«l tkildgyth, 
daughter of ..-Klfgar and widow of (JrtilVydd, and not 
any daughter of \\’illiam. Ihit in one version Harold 
is made to say that the daughter of William whom he 
had engaged to marry was dead. And that one of 
William’.s daughters did die very early there seems little 
doubt. 

Whatever Willianj di<l Lanfranc no doubt at legist 
helped to plan. Tlie Norman diiko was .subtle, hut tho 
Italian churchman M'as subtler still. In this long scries 
of schemes and negotiations which led to the compicst of 
Kngland.we mo dealing with two «»f tho greatest recorded 
masters of statecraft. Wc may call their policy dishonest 
and immoral, and so it was. Ihit it was hardly moi'c 
<lishonest and immoral than most of the diplomacy of 
later times. \\’inium‘8 object was, without luiy fomtal 
breach of faith on his own parh to entrap Harold into 
an engagement which might bo understood in different 
senses, and which, in tho sense which William choso to 
put upon it, Harold avos sure to break. Two men, 
themselves of virtuous life, a rigid churchman and a 
layman of unusual religious strictness, do not scruple to 
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throw temptation in the way of a fellow man in the hope 
that he will yield to that tempUition. They exact a 
promise, because the promise is likely to be broken, and 
because its breach would suit their purposes. Through 
all William’s policy a strong regard for formal right as 
he chose to understand formal right, is not only found 
in company with much practical wTong, but is made the 
direct instrument of carrying out that wrong. Never 
was trap more cunningly laid than that in which William 
now entangled Harohb Never was greater wrong done 
without the breach of any formal precept of right 
William and Lanfranc broke no oath thcm.selves, and that 
was enough for them. But it was no sin in their oye.s 
to beguile another into engagements which he would 
understand in one way and they in another; they 
even, as their admirers tell the story, beguile him into 
engagements at once unlawful and impossible, because 
their interests would be promote<l by lii.s breach of 
those engagements. William, in short, under the spirit¬ 
ual guidance of Banfranc, made Harold swear because 
ho himself would gain by being able to denounce Harold 
as perjured. 

The' moral question need not be further discussed ; 
but wo should greatly like to know how far tho fact of 
Harold’s oath, whatever its nature, was known in Eng¬ 
land 1 On this point wc have no trustworthy authority. 
Tho English writers say nothing about tho whole 
matter; to tlic Norman writers this point was of no in¬ 
terest. No one mentions this point, except Harold’s 
romantic biographer at tho beginning of the thirteenth 
century. His statements are of no value, except us 
showing how long Harold’s memory was cherished. 
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Acconling to him, Harold formally laid the matU?r before 
tlie Wit an, ami tho}' unanimously votod that the oath 
—inorCv in hts vri*sion, than a mero oatli of homuj^c— 
was not hindiii;' It is not likely that surh a vote was 
over fonnally hot its terms \vf>uld only express 

what every Knglishman wonhl feel. The oath, whatever 
its terms, hjnl given William a great a<lvantage ; hut 
every Knglishnian wmild argue Imth that the (►ath, 
whatever its terms, could not hirid(*r the Knglish nation 
from oHoring Harold the crown, ami that it couhl not 
himl Harold to refuse the crown if it should he so 
o tiered 
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THE NEOOTIATIONS OK DUKE ^V1LL1A^[. 

JANUARY-OtrronEli 1006. 

Ip the time that lias been suggested was the real time 
of Harold’s oath to William, its fulfilment )>ccamc a 
practical question in little more than a year. How the 
year 1065 passctl in Normamly wo have no recoril ; in 
England its later months saw the revolt of Northuinber- 
lanil against Harold’s brother Tostig, and the reconcilia¬ 
tion which Harold made between the rcvoltcrs and the 
king to the damage of his brother’s interests. Then 
came ward’s sickness, of which ho died on'January 
5, 1066. He had on his deathbed recommended 
Harold to the assembled Witau as his successor in the 
kingdom. The candidate was at onco olecte<L Whether 
William, Edgar, or any other, wiis spoken of we know 
not; but as to the recommendation of Edward and the 
consequent election of Harold the English writers are 
express. The next day E<hvard was buried, and 
Harold was crowned in reg\ilar form by Ealdrcd Arch¬ 
bishop of York in Edward’s new church at West¬ 
minster. Northumberland refused to acknowledge him ; 
but the malcontents were won over by the coming of 
the king and his friend Saint Wulfstan Bishop of Wor- 
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cester. It was most likely now, as a seal of this recon¬ 
ciliation, that llarohl married Kaldgj'th, the sister of the 
two northern earls Rlwin and Morkoro, and tlio widow 
of the Welsh king (Iruffydd. He donhticss ho{>ed in 
tliis «-ay to win the loyalty of the earls and their 
followers. 

'I'he accession of Harold was perfectly regular accord¬ 
ing to Knglish law. In later times endless fables arose ; 
hut the Norman writers of the time do not deny the facts 
of the recommenilation, election, and coronation. They 
.slur them over, or, while admitting the mere facts, they 
represent each act as in some way invalid. No 
writer near the time a-sserU a deathbed nomination of 
William ; they speak only of a nomination at some 
earlier time. But some Norman writers represent Harold 
a.s crowned by Stigand Aix-hbishop of t’anterhnrv. 
'Phis was not, in the ideas of those times, a trifling (ptes- 
tion. A coronation wjus then not a mere pageant ; it 
wxs the actnal ailinission t«i the kitigly <dHeo. Till his 
crowning and anointing, the claimant of the crown was 
like a ))ishop-cloct before his consecration. He had, by 
birth or election, the sole right to hocome king; it was 
the conniation that made him king. And ns the cere¬ 
mony took the form of an ecclesiastical sjierament, its 
validity might seem to depend on the lawful position of 
the iifHciating bishop. In Knglaml to pei-fonn that 
ceremony wa.s the right and duty of tlie Archbishop of 
CanUwhury ; hut the canonical jmsition of Stigand was 
ilouhtfni. He hail been njipointed on the Hight of 
Kohert; he had received the the badge of archi- 

cpiscopal rank, only from the usurping Benedict the 
Tenth. It was therefore gootl policy in Harold to be 
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crowned Kaldied, to whose |>o.silioii iheic wa.s no ol»- 
jection. Ihis is tlio only dillcreiice of fact iietw«'('n tlii' 
an<l Xorinan veisic,ii.s at tliis stage. .\n.l the 
•lilleiciice is ea.-iily explaim.-d. At William s eoronalioii 
the king walked to tin* altar hi tlio two ai'rli- 

liirfhops, |>tit it was KuMiVil who actually [»crfonnc<l llie 
ceremony. llaioM's coronal ioii folhiwe^l t ho 


.same or<lor. I>nt if Sti;^aml took any part in tliat coii>n- 
ution, it Nvas easy to j'lve out tliat lie iiutU tliat special 
part on which tlio validity of the rite di'peiuhal. 

►Still, if Harold's acce>sion wa.s poi fectly lawful, it 
Wius none tlio less stnin;;e and unusual. Excejit the 
i>>aiiish kings cho.sen undiU' nnirc <»r loss of (‘onipulsioiu 
he \\ JLS the first king who di^l n<*t holong t^i the \\ est* 
Saxon kiiigl}* house. Such a choice could he ju^tilio<l 
only on the groniul tliut that house containc<l m* ipiali* 
fied caiulidate. Its only known ineinhci*s wore tlie 
children of the yEt holing Ed wan 1, young Ivlgar and 
his sisters. Now Edgar woulil certainly have hceti 
parsed by in favour of any better <{UaIified niernber of 
the kingly house, as Ins father had been passed by in 
favoui*of King Klwar<L Ami the s;iine princi]>le m'ouUI, 
thiijgB stood, justify intssing him by in favour of 
a qualified candidate not of the kingly house. liiit 
RlgaEu right to the crown is never spoken of till a 
generation or two later, when the doctrines of lioreilitary 
right had gainc<I much greater strength, ami when 
Henry the Second, great-grandson through his mother 
of Eilgar's sister Margaret, insisted on his descent from 
the old kings. This distinction is important*, because 
Harold is often called an iisurjicr, as keeping out Ed¬ 
gar the heir by birth. Eut those who called him an 
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usiupoi at t)ip time called him so as keeping out ^\ il- 
liani tlie heir hy heque.st. William's own election was 
out of the fpiestion. He was no more of the English 
kingly house than Harold ; ho w;u> a foreigner aiul an 
utter stranger. Ha<l Englishmen been niiiuleil to choose 
a foreigner, they doubtless would have cho.son Swegon 
of Denmark. He had fouml supporters wlien Edward 
was chosen ; he wjis afterwards appealeil to to deliver 
England from William. He w:us no more of the Eng¬ 
lish kingly hon.se than Harold or William; hut he wa.s 
gramlsou of a man who hail reigned over England, 
Northumherlauil might liave preferrcil him to Harold; 
any part of England would have preferred him to 
William. In fact any choice that could have been 
made must have liad something stninge about it. Eil- 
gar himself, the ono surviving male of the old stock, 
besides his youth, was neither born in the latul nor the 
son of a crowned king. Those two qualifications Ijad 
always been deemed of great moment: an elaborate 
pedigree went for little ; actual royal birth went for a 
groat ileal. There wa.s now no son of a king to choose. 
Had there been even a child who was at once a son of 
I'klward and a sister's son of Harohl, ho might have 
reigned with his uneic as his guanlian and eouiisellor. 
As it wa.s, there Wiis nothing to do but to choose the 
man who, though not of kingly blood, had ruled England 
well for thirteen years. 

The case thus put seemed plain to every Englishman, 
at all events to every man in Wessex, East-Anglia, and 
southern Jlerciu. Ibit it wouhl not seem so plain in 
oilier lands. To the greater part of Western Eui-opo 
William’s claim might really seem the better. William 
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himself floubtlcss tlioiight hi.'« ou-n claim tlio better : lie 
•lebuloil hini.self a-s be »lelu<]e.l otber.«. Ibit uo arc in>>io 
concei'iierl with William as a statesman ; ami if it be 
statesmaiishii) to a<lai>t means to emls. whatever the 
emls may be, if it be statesinanshij) to make men believe 
that the worse cause i.s the better, then no man ever 
showed higher statesmanship than William .showed in 
his great j.leading before all Western Chri.stemlom. It 
is a sign of the times that it wa.s a plea<Iing before 
all Western (,'hristendom. Others liad claimed crowns : 
none had taken such jiain.s to convince all mankind that 
the claim was a g<iod one. Such an appi-al to public 
ojiinion marks on one side a great advance. It wu-s a 
great step towards llie i«lea.s of Intemational I.aw and even 
of Kuropean concert. It showed that the day.s of mere 
force were over, that tlie d:iys of subtle cliploinacy hail 
begun. Pos-sibly the change wjus not without its dark 
side ; it may be doubted whether a change from force to 
fraud is wholly a gain. Still it was an ajipeal from the 
mere argument of the swor«l to something which at leicst 
profe.s.sed to he right ami rca.son. M'illiam does not 
<lraw the sword till he has convinced hirn.self and every- 
ho«ly else that he is drawing it in a just cause. In that 
age the apjieal naturally took a religious sha]>e. H<‘rein 
lay iu immediate strength • herein lay it.s weakne.s.s as 
regaialeil the times to come. William appealed to 
Krnpeioi-, kings, princc-s, Christian men great an<l small, 
in eve>-y Christian land He would persuade all ; he 
would ask helji of all. But aho%-o all ho appealed to the 
hcatl of Christendom, the Bishop of Borne. William in 
his owm pei-son could afford to do so ; where he reigned, 
ill Konnaudy or in Kuglaml, there was no fear of 
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Koinan cncroatliirtonts; he was fully iiiimled to be in 
all causes ami over all persons within his domitiions 
supreme. While ho lived, no Pope ventured to ili.sputo 
his riyht. Hut by acknowlodginj' the ri^ht of the Pope 
to dispose of crowns, or at least to judge ns to the right 
to ct'owiis, ho prepared many days of huiuiliatiun for 
kings in general aiul specially for his own successors. 
Otto man ill Western Kurope could see furtlier than 
William, pcrha|>soven further than Laufi-anc. The chief 
counsellor of Pope .\le.\ander the Second wa-s the Arch¬ 
deacon Hildebrand, the future (.Ircgory the Seventh. If 
William outwitted tho world, Hihlebrand outwitted 
William. \\'illiam’s appeal to tho Pojie to decide be¬ 
tween two claimants for the Knglish crown strengthened 
(•regory not a little in his daring claim to dispose of 
tho crowns of Home, of Italy, ami of Cicnnuny. Still 
this recognition of Uoiuau claims led more directly 
to the humiliation of William’s successor in hi.s own 
kingiloiu. Moreover William’s successful attempt to 
represent his enterprise us a holy war, a crusade before 
eru.sadc-s were heanl of, did much to suggest and to 
make ready the way for the real crusades a genomtion 
hater. It was not till after William’s death that Urban 
preached the crusade, but it was during William’s life 
that (ircgory planned it • 

Tho appeal was strangely successful. William con¬ 
vinced, or seemed to convince, all men out of Kngland 
and Scandinavia that his claim to tho English crown was 
just ami holy, and tliat it was a gooil work to help him 
to assort it in anna Ho persuaded his own subjects; 
he certainly did not constrain them. Ho persuaded 
some foreign princes to give him actual help, some to 
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join his muster in person ; he pci-sua«le<l all to help him 
so far xs not to hinder their subjects from joiniuj: him 
xs volunteers. And all this wa.s done bj* sheer pei- 
suxsion, by argument good or bad. In ailapting of 
means to ends, in applying to each cla.s.s of men that 
kind of argument which best suited it, the <liplomacy, 
the statesmanship, of William was perfect. Again we 
ask, How far wxs it the statesmanship of William, how 
far of Lanfraiicl But a prince need not do everything 
with his own hands and say eveiything with his own 
tongue. It wxs no small part of the state.-manship of 
William to tind out Lanfranc, to ajijueriate him ami to 
trust him. And when two .subtle brains were at work, 
more could be done by the two working in jiartnership 
than by either working alojie. 

By what arguments did the Duke of the Normans 
and the Prior of Bee convince mankiml that the worse 
cause was the better 1 Wo must always remember the 
transitional character of the age. England was in jioli- 
tical matters in ntlvanco of other Western lands ; that is, 
it lagged behind other Western lamls. It had not gone 
so far on the domiwanl cotii’se. It kej)t far more than 
Gaul or even Gonnany of the ohl Teutonic institutions, 
the substance of which later ages have won back under 
new shapes. Many things were understood in Eng¬ 
land which are now again understood everywhere, 
but which were no longer understood in France or in 
the lands lield of the French crown. Tho popular 
election of kings comes foromo.st. Htigh Capet was an 
elective king as much as Harold ; but tho French kings 
hod made their cro^vn the most strictly hereditary of all 
crowns. They avoided any interregnum by having their 
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sons cn»viie«l in their lifetime. So with the grent liefs 
of the ennvn. The notion of kingslnp as un oHico con* 
ferrc^l hy tlic nation, of a ilueh)’ or county as an office 
hehl umliT the king, was still fully alive in Englaiui; in 
(lanl it Was forgotten. Kingilotn, tiuchies, counties, hail 
all heeonio possessions insiojul of ofiices, possessions 
passing hy heroilitary succession of some kiml. Hut no 
rule of lioreilitary succession >vas universally or generally 
aceeptetl. To this Way the kingdoms of Europe ditVer a.s 
to tlie fpiesiion of female succession, and it is hut slowly 
that the doctrine of representation has ousted the nioro 
obvious doctrine of iieanKVss of kin. All these points 
were then utterly unsettled ; crowns, wive of coui'se 
that of tlio Empire, were to pass hy hereditary right; 
only what was hereditiiry right 1 At such a time claims 
would he pressed which woidd have seemed absurd either 
earlier or later. To Euglishinen, if it seemed strange to 
elect one who Wius not of the stock of I'enlic, it seemed 
nmeh more strange to he called on to accept without 
election, or to elect us a matter of course, one ivho was 
not of the stock of (\>rdic and ivho w^ts a stranger into 
the bargain. Out of P'ngland it would not seem strange 
when William sot forth that P^lwanl, having no <lirect 
heirs, had chosen his near kinsman William lus his sue- 
ccSsSor. Put hy itself, that statement had a pluusihlo 
souml. The transmission of a eroini hy iKupiest belongs 
to the same range of ideas as its transmission by honal- 
iUiry right; both assume the crown to he a property 
and not un office, Rlwanrs nomination of Harold, the 
election of Handd, the fact that Williaiirs kindred to 
tklwanl lay outside the royal line of England, the 
fact that there w^is, in the person of Eklgar, a ncai'or 
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kinsman u'itliin tliat royal line, couKl all be >lnrru<l over 
or cxplainerl away or even turner 1 to AVilliani's profit. Lot 
it be that K<hvar<l on l)is doatli^bcd hinl rccominemlc<l 
Harold, and that the Witan had elected Marohl. The 
recommendation was wrung from a <lying man in opposi¬ 
tion to an earlier act done when he was able to act 
freely. The election was brought ubo\U by force nr 
fraud ; if it was free, it was of no force against William's 
earlier claim of kindred ami be<juest. As for Kdgar, as 
few people in England thought of him, still fewer out of 
England would Ijave ever hear<l of liiin. It is more 
strange that tlic bxstardy of William diil not tell against 
him, as it had once told in his own iUich}. But this fact 
again marks tlie transitional age. Altogether tlu^ talc 
that a man who wa.s no kinsman of the late king had 
taken to himself the crown which the king laid be* 
queathed to a kin.sman, might, even without furtlior 
aggravation, he easily ma<lo to sound like a tale of 
wrong. 

But the ca.se gained tenfold strength when William 
uilded that the doer of the wrong wils of all men the one 
most specially bound not to do it. The tisurper was in 
any ca.se William's man, bound to act in all things for his 
lord. Perhaps ho was more; perhaps he hucl directly sworn 
to receive William as king. Perhaps he had promised all 
this with an oath of special solctnnity. It would be easy 
to enlarge on all these further counts as making up on 
amount of guilt which William not only had the right to 
chastise, but which he would be lacking in duty if he failed 
to chastise. Ho had to punish the perjurer, to avenge the 
wrongs of the saints. Surely all who sliould help him 
in so doing would be helping in a righteous work. 
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'riic answer tu all this M as ol)viou«. Putting (he case 
«i>rst, assinniii;^ that IlaroM harl sMorii all 
tliat lu* is ovor saiil to liavo s\v«»rn. assuming that he 
swoiv it ill the most soloinn way in which lie is evorsiiitl 
to liave swoni it, \\ illiani's claim was not ihoiehy made 
one whit hotter. W hatexer Harold’s own guilt might 
he. the people of Knglainl liatl no share In it. Xothing 
tliat Ilarohl had done could har their right to choose 
their king freely. Kven if Ilarohl «lecline<l the crown, 
tliat Would not himl the elecfoi's to choose \\ illiaiii. Ihit 
when the notion of choosing kings had hegiin to .soiiml 
strange, all thi.s would go for nothing. Tlieje would ho 
no neeil eveti to urge that in any e:Lse the wr<ing done 
h}’ Harold to ^\ illiani gave \\ illiam a •n.'ii.-i Mli against 
Ilarohl, and that William, if victorious, might claim the 
crown of laighind, a.s a po.ssession of Harold’.s, hy right 
of coiniuesl. Ill fact William never claimed tlie crown 
hy coiupiost, as compiest is commonly umlei-stoiid. He 
always represented liimself as tlie lawful heir, imlia}>j)ily 
driven to use force to obtain his right.s. 'J'he other jileas 
were ijiiite enough to siitisfy most men out of Kiiglaud 
and Seamlina^ ia. William’s work was to claim the crown 
of which he was unjustly deprive<l, ami withal to deal 
out a righteous cha.sti.sement on the uiirighteuns and 
ungodly man hy wliom he had hcen ilejirivoil of it 

III the hands of diplomatists like William ami Lan- 
franc, all these arguments, none of which had in itself 
the slightest strength, were enough to turn the great 
mass of continental njiinion in William’s favour. But 
he could add further arguments specially adapted to 
difyerciit clusse.s of iiiimis. Ho could hold out the pros- 
jicct of plunder, the prospect of lands and liouours in u 
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liUiil whoso woaltli was :ilre;t<ly jH'ovfihial. It of 

course he uiisweied t)iat tlie < nt<Tj)riso against Kiighm-i 
was liaxanloiis and its sncce.'vs unlikely. Ihit in siuli 
inuttci-.s, nicn listen rutlier to their hojies than to their 
fears. To the Xonnans it wouhl he ease, not onlr to 
make out a case against Harold, hut to lake np old 
grudges again.st the Knglish nation. I'nder Harold the 
son of ('nut, Alfred, a jiiince half Norman l.y l.iith, 
wholly NoiTiian hy ediieution, the )»rother of the late 
king, the lawful heir to tlie crown, had been latrayed 
and inunlered hy somebody. A wide-sjiread belief laid 
the deed to the charge of tlie father of the new king. 

I hi-s story might citsily he made a grouiul of national 
eomplaint hy Normandy against Kngland, ami it was easy 
to infer that Harold had some share in the alleged crime 
of Hodwine. It was ea.sy to «lwe)l on later events, on 
the driving of so many Normans out of Kngland, with 
Aiehhi.shoj) llohert at their liead. Nay, not only hud 
the lawful priniato been driven out, hut an usurper had 
been set in his place, and this usuriiing archhi.shop Inul 
heen made to bestow a mockery of consecration on the 
usuqiing king. The jirojiosed aggression on I-jiglaiid 
was even represented as a missionary work, undertaken 
for the good of the souls of the benighted i.shindei's. For, 
though the English were umloubtedly devout after their 
own fashion, there was much in the ccclesiaslicul state 


of England which di.sjdeased strict churchmen beyond 
sea, much that \\ iiliam, when he liad the power, deemed 
it his duty to reform. The insular position of England 
naturally partc<I it in many things from the usages and 
feelings of tjie mainlnml, and it wa-s not hard to get up 
a feeling against the nation as well as against its king. 
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All tliis coul'I nut really strengthen AVilliam’s claim ; 
hut it iiKule men look more favourably on his enter- 
prise. 


'l lie fact that the Witan were actually in session at 
Kcl\vai<rs<leath had made it possible to carry out Harold’s 
election and coronation with extreme speed. Tlic 
electors liad itiiule their choice before William had any 
opportunity of formally laying his claim before tliem. 
'I’his w;u? jeally an advantage to him ; he could the 
better represent the election and coronation as invalid. 
Mis first step was of course to send an eml)assy to 
Harold to call on him even now to fuUil his oath. The 
accounts of this emba.ssy, of which we have no Hnglish 
Hcenimb dilVer as iimch ns the ditl'orent uccomiUi of the 
i)ath. Kaeh version of eottiso makes William demand 
and Harold refuse whatever it htnl niatle Harokl swear. 


These demands and refusals range fi-om the resignation of 
tho king«h)m to a marriage with William's daughter. 
And it is hard to .separate this einbas.sy from later 
mcs.snges between tho rivals. In all William demands, 
Harold refuses ; the arguments on each side are likely to 
be genuine. Harold is calleil on to give up the crown to 
William, to hohl it of William, to hold jiart of the king«lom 
of William, to submit tho <jucstion to tho judgement of 
the Hope, lastly, if he will do nothing else, at least to 
inniTy William’s daughter. Different writers place these 
♦Icniamls at different times, immediately after Harold’s 
election or immediately before tho battle. Tho last 
challenge to a single combat between Harold .and William 
of course appears only on the eve of tho battle. Now 
none of these accounts come from contemporary partisans 
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of Harol<l; every one is touched hv hostile feeling 
towards him. Tints the constitutional language that is 
put into his mouth, almost .startling from its modern 
sound, hiis greater value. A King of the English cun <lo 
nothing without the consent of Ids ^Vitan. They gave 
him the kingdom; without their consent, he cannot resign 
it or dismemher it or agree to hold it of any man ; with- 
out their consent, he cannot e\'en marry a foreign wife. 
Or he answers that the daughter of William whom he 
promised to marry is <lead, and that the sister wliom lie 
promised to give to a Xormati is dead also. Harold 
does not deny the fact of his oath—whatever it.s nature ; 
he jiistities it.s breach liecause it was taken against 
hi.s will, ami because it was in itself of no strength, 
as binding him to <lo impossible things. He docs 
not deny Edward’s earlier promise to William ; but, as a 
testament is of no force while the testator li\'cth, he 
argues that it is cancelled by E<lwartl s later nomination 
of himself. In tnith there is liunlly any ditVerence 
between the disputants a.s to matters of fact. One side 
admits at least a plighting of homage on the part of 
Harold ; the other side a<liu]ts Harold s nomination and 
election. The real difference is as to the legal effect of 
cither. Herein comes William’s policy. The question 
was one of English law and of nothing else, a matter for 
the ^\ itun of England and for no other judges. William, 
by ingeniously mixing all kind.s of irrelevant issues, con¬ 
trived toreinovo the dispute from the region of municipal 
into that of international law, a law whose chief repre¬ 
sentative was the Bishop of liomc. By winning the 
Pope to his side, William could give his aggression the 
air of a religious war; but in so doing, ho unwittiugly 
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luiilerniiiuNl tlu* tliroiic tluit lie wa.^ socking and the 
of ail <»tlicr princes. 

T1k‘ auswri-s wliicli HaroM citlicr made, or wliicli 
writers of liis time tlionglit that ho ought to liavo mado» 
are of tlie grt^atest inonicut in our constitutional history. 
The King is the <loor of everything ; hut Iio can do 
imtliing of niomeut without the consent of his Witan. 
'Dicy can say Yea or Nay to every projn)s;d of the King. 
An energetic and popular king woultl get ni> answer 
hut You to whatever ho chose to ask. A king who often 
got the answer <if Nay, Nay, wius in groat danger of losing 
his kingdom. The statosinansliip of \\'illia]n knew how 
to turn thi.s constitutional system, witliout making any 
cliange iii the loiter, into a tlcs)M)tism like that of Con¬ 
stantinople or Conlova. Hut the letter lived, to come 
to light again on occstsion. The Kevoluti<in o{ 1301) 
wa.s a falling hack on the d<ictrincs of lOOG, inul the 
Revolution of IG8H was a fulling back on the <loc* 
trines of 1309, The principle at all three jH?riods is 
that tlie jKnver of the King is strictly limited hy law, 
hut that, within the limits which the law sete to his 
power, ho acts acconling to his own discretion. King 
and Witan stand out distinct powers, each of which 
nccils the assent of the other to its acts, and which may 
always refuse that assent The i>olitical work of the 
last two htuidrcd years has Wen to hinder those direct 
collisions between King and Parliament by the ingeni¬ 
ous conventional device of a body of men who shall bo 
in name the ministers of the CTomi, but in truth the 
ministers of one House of Parliament Wo do not 
understand our own |K)Htical history, still loss can wo 
understand the position and the statesmanship of the 
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Coiujueror, unless «-e fully take in ^hat tin* Kn^Ii'li 
constitution in the eleventh century really was. how 
very inodern-souinlin” are some of its doctrines, some of 
its forms. Statesmen of our own day mijiht d«i well to 
study the meagre records of the (Jeiinit of 10-17. There 
is the earliest recor«le<l instance of a debate on a (jues- 
tion of foreign policy. Earl (Jodwine proposes to give 
help to Denmark, then at war with Norway. He is 
outvoted on the motion of Kail L(M)frie, the man of 
moderate politics, who appears jus leatler of the party of 
non-inter\'ention. It may he that in some things wo 
have not always advanced in the space of eight hundrcil 
years. 


The negotiation.^ of AVilliain with his own suhject.s, 
with foreign powers, and with the Pope, are hard to 
arrange in order. Several negotiations were doubtless 
going on at the same time. The enihxssy to Harold 
would of course come Hrst of all. Till his demand had 
been made ami refuseil, William couM make no uj>i)eal 
elsewhere. We know not whether the emha.ssy Wii-s sent 
before or after Harold’s journey to Northumherhind, 
before or after his marriage with Ealdgyth. If Harold 
was aIroa<ly married, the demand that ho should marry 
William’s daughter could have been meant only in 
njockery. Indeed, the whole emha-ssy was so far meant 
in mockery that it was sent without any exjwcta- 
tiou that its demands would be listened to. It was 
sent to put Harold, from William’s f>oint of view, more 
thoroughly in the wrong, and to strengthen William’s 
cose against him. It would therefore l>e sent at the 
first moment; the only statement, from a very i>oor au- 
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thoritv rrrtainlv, makes the embassy cmno on the tenth 
i\i\y after FAhvanrs death. Next after tlie cinba^ssy 
wtmM come W'illiain's a|>peul to liis own sulijcots, though 
l-,anfranc might well be pleading at Home while William 
Nva'i [ileading at Lillcboime. Tl)e Duke hiNt consulted a 
select company, who promised their own services, but 
declined u> plc<lge any one else. It was held that no 
Norman was hound to follow the Duke in an attotni)t to 
win for himself a crown heyond the sea. Ihit voluntary 
help was sot)n ready. A mooting ut the whole baronage 
<d Normandy wxs held at Lillehoime. The assembly 
fleclined any obligation Mliicli could bo tunied into a 
precedent, and passed no general vote ut all. Hut the 
haions were won over one by one, and each promised 
help in men ami ships ncconling to bis moans. 

William bad thus, with sonic <Iilliculty, gainc'd the 
support of bis own subjects ; but wlien he ha<l once 
gaincil it, it was a zealous support. And as tlic flame 
sprea<l from «)no part of Kumpe to another, the zeal of 
Normandy wouhl wax keener ami keener. The <iealings 
of William with foreign poweivi arc told us in a con- 
fusetl, piecemeal, ami sometimes contradictory way. 
Wo hear that emlnvssios went to the young l^big 
llenry of (lermaiiy* son of the great Kiiiirtov, the friend 
of Knglaiid, and also to Swogeni>f Denmark. The Nor¬ 
man story runs that both princes promised William their 
active supporL VetSwogon, the near kinsman of Harold, 
M'sus a fricml of England, and the same writer who puts 
this promise into his mouth makes him send troops to help 
his English cou.sin. Young Henry or his advisers could 
have no motive for helping William ; but subjects of the 
Empire wereut least not hindered from joining his banner. 
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To the Frencli king AVillian) perliaps oJTorc^l the l)ait of 
lioldiiig the crown of Englainl of him ; but Pliilip is 
said to have discouraged Williain\s cnteq)nse as iiauh 
as lie could. Still ho did not liiiulcr French subjectsfroin 
takingapart in It Of the princes who held of the Flench 
croum, Eustace of Boulogne, who joinc'd tlie muster in 
person, and Guy of Ponthieu, Willianrs own v:us.sal, wlio 
sent his son, seem to have been the only ones who did 
more than allow the levying of voluntoers in llieir 
doiiiinioiis. A stmiige talc is told that Conan of Hrit' 
aniiy took this inoniont for hriiiging up his own for¬ 
gotten prcten.sions to the Xonnan ducliy. If William 
wa.s going to win England, let him give up X<irmumly 
to him. He presently, the tale goes, die<l of a strange 
foiiii of poisoning, in which it is implie<l that William 
had a hurnl. This is the story of Walter and liiola over 
again. It is perhaps enough to say that the Breton 
writers know nothing of the tale. 

But the great negotiation of all was >vith the Papsil 
court. Wc might have thought that the envoy would 
be Lan franc, so well skilled in I toman ways; but 
William perhaps needed him as a constant adviser by 
his own person. fJilhert, Archdeacon of Lisieux, was 
Bent to Pope Alexander. No application couM better 
suit pupal interests than the one that m’us now made ; 
but there were some moral difliculties. Not a few of 
the cardinals, Hildebrand tcdls us himself, argued, 
not without strong language toAvanls Hildebrand, tliut 
the Church hud nothing to do >vith such matters, and 
that it was sinful to encourage a claim which could 
not ho enforced without hloo<lshcd. But with many, 
with Hildebrand among them, the notion of the Church 
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as a party or a power came before all tlionglits of its 
liiicluT iluties. One side was carefullv heard ; the other 
seems not to have biM^n lieard at all. Wo liear of no 
sinninons to Harold, and tlic Iving of tlie Knglisli could 
not have iihailcd at the l^>pe‘s bar without acknow¬ 
ledging that his case was at least <lonbtfnI. dhc ju<lgc- 
inent <if Aloxamler or of IHMebrand was given for 
William. Harold was declared to he an usm[>oi\ per¬ 
haps deehircil excoinnmnicateil. The right to the English 
crxjwii was declared to he in the Duke of the N<»nnuns^ 
ami William was solemnly hlessetl in the enterprise in 
which he was at onco to witi his own rights^ to chastise 
the wrong-tloer, to reform the spiritual stale of the 
mi.sgiiidcd islanders, to toncli them fuller obedience to 
the IJoimin See and more regular payment cd its tem¬ 
poral dues, \N'illiaiii gained his iinnuvliate point; hut 
his successors on the Kngli.sh throne paid the penalty. 
Ilililehraiid gained his point for ever, or for as lung a 
time as men might he willing to accept the llishop of 
Ihuiio as a judge in any matters. 'The precedent by 
which llildehmuuh under another name, took on him to 
dis|iose of a higher ciowii than that of England was 
now fully established. 

As an out>vanl sign of papal favour, William received 
a consecrated hanuev and a ring containing a hair of 
Saint Peter. Here was something for men to fight for. 
The war was now a holy one. All who were ready to 
promote their souls* health by slaughter and pUimlcr 
might Hock to William's stamlanl, to the standard of 
Saint Peter. Mon came from most French-speaking 
lands, the Normans of Apulia and Sicily bei)tg of course 
not slow to take up the quarrel of their kinsfolk. But, 
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next to his own Xorinainiy, tlie IadiLs whidi .'^riU 
help were Flandci^. tlie land of Matilda, aixt Ihitanny. 
where the name of the Saxrm ini-ht still In* liatofnl. 
M'e must never for-ct that the host of William, tlie mm 
who won England, the men whoscttle.l in Knglanil, were 
not an exclusively Xonnan l»o<ly. X,,t Nomian. hut 
I-rcnfh, is the name most commonly opjM>se«l to JCn-jUJi, 
:is the name of the conquering peoph‘. Each N<»nnan 
severally would have scomeil that name for himself 
personally ; hut it wa.s the only name that could mark 
the whole of which he ami his ciHintryiiun formed a 
part. Yet, if the N'orin.an.s were hut a part, they were 
the gre.atest and the noblest part; their presence alone 
redeemed the enterprise from being .1 simjde enterprise 
of hrigandage. The Norman Conquest wjis after all a 
Nomian Conquest; men of other lamU were merely 
helpers. So far a.s it was not Norman, it wjis Italian ; 
the subtle wit of Lomhaixl Lunfranc and Tuscan 
llihlebrand did a-s much to overthrow us as the lanco 
and bow of Norniamly. 
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Tiik statc^inunsliip of William hail triiunplioil. Tlio 
jM*nplc of Kii^hind liad ohoseii tlu'ir kinj;, ami a largo 
part <if the woi hi hail liei'ii won over hy llio urU of a 
foivign prince to hcliovc that it was a riglitoous ^ul 
Ijiily work to set him on the Ihroiio to which the Kng- 
lish people huii cliosen the foremost man amoi^ them- 
selve‘<. Nti <}iplomatic success was ever mure tSnuigh. 
Unluckily we know nothing of the state of^^Bng in 
Kngluml while William w:ls plotting utul^^^eailing 
heyoml the sea. Nor <loAve know ho>v nmfh men in 
Knglaml knew <if what wjis going on in otlui lamis, or 
what they thought when they heanl of it. I Wc know 
rnily thah after llarohl hail M*on over NortBmherhuuh 
he came hack ami liehl tlio Mister (teniolat West¬ 
minster. Then ill the wonls of the “it 

was known to liim that William Uastai-^jming Ed- 
wan Ps kiiKsmaiu >vouhl come hither ami win tins land.” 
This is all that our own writers tell ns about William 
liusUird, hetwoen his |>caceful visit to England in 1052 
and his warlike visit in 106C. But wo know that King 
Harold did all that man coulil do to defeat his purposes^ 
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aii<l that lie was therein loyally supportcl by the great iiia.ss 
of tlie Engli.'h nation, we may safely say l>y ail, save his 
two ]>iothers-iii-law ami so many as they cotild inllueme. 

William’s doings we know mure fully. The militarv 
events of thi.s womlerful year there is no need to tell 
in detail. Hut we see that William's generalship Mas 
c<pial to his statesinan.'-liip, and that it wa.s met hy equal 
gcneralshijr on the side of Harold. Moreover, the luck 
of \\ illiani is a.s clear as cither hi.s statesinanship or his 
generalship. When Harold mxs crowned on the <lay of 
the Kpiphaiiy, he mn.st have felt sure that he wouM 
have to withstand an invu.sion of Knglaml before th<‘ 
year w;ls out. JJut it could not have come into the 
mind of Harold, William, or Lanfuinc, or any other 
insii, that he would have to Mithstan<l two invasions of 
Kngland at the .same moment. 


It ^-s the invasion of Harold of Norway, at the 
same tBio a.s the inva.sion of William, Mhieh decidotl 


the Knglaiid. The issue of the struggle might 

have f^l against England, had .she had to strive against 
one ciieml only; as it. wjls, it wa.s the attack ma<Ie hy 
two eneini«.s at once tvliich divide«l her strength, ami 
enabled tlifc Normans to land M'ithotit resi.stuncc. The 
two inva.«n.s came as nearly as po.ssiblc at the same 
inotneid.^ llarohl Hardrada «^an liardly have reacheil 
the coast before September ; the battle of Ful- 

ford wa^^ght on September 20th and that of Stam- 
fordbridge on September 25th. William landed on 
September 28th, and the battle of Seiilac M’aa fought on 
October Mth. Moreover William’s fleet w’as ready by 
August 12th; his delay in crossing was owing to his 
waiting for a favourable wind. When William landed. 
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the event of the struggle in the North couhl not have 
been known in Sussex, Ho tniglit have hinl to strive^ 
not with llarohi of Eiij;lainl, but with Ilarohl of Xor- 
w.ay his coii<|ueror. 

At what time of the vear TTarohl Ilanlraria first 
his invusionof Knj;laml is ijuito xuicertain. Wo 
caji say iiolhinj,' of liis ^loinjis till ho is actually afloat. 
Ami with the throe mighty fonns of William ami tho 
two Harolds on tho scene, there is something at onco 
grotosnue ami peride-ving in the way in which an English 
traitor flits ahoiit among them. The hanishetl Tostig, 
doprivecl of his earldom in the autumn of 1005, had then 
taken refuge in I'landers. He now j>lays a busy part, 
the iletails of which arc lost in contradictory accounts. 
Hut it is certain that in May lOCC ho made an inefl'cctual 
attack on Englaml. And this attack was most likely 
made with the eonnivanco of William. It suited William 
to use 'I'o-stig as an instrument, and to encourage so rcst- 
le.ss a spirit in annoying the common enemy. It is also 
certain that 'I'ostig wa.s with the Norwegian fleet in Sep¬ 
tember, and that he die<l at Stamfordbridge. We know 
also that ho was in Scotland between May and Soi)tem- 
bor. It is therefore hanl to believe that Tostig had so 
groat a hand in stimng up Harold Hardrada to his ex¬ 
pedition as the Norwegian story makes out Most 
likely Tostig simply joiiicil the cxi)e<Htlon which Harold 
Hardrada independently planned. One thing is certain, 
that, when Harold of England was attacked by two 
enemies at once, it was not b}' two enemies acting in 
concert. The interests of William and of Harold of 
Norway were as much opjK)scd to one another ns cither 
of them was to the interests of Harold of England. 
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One great difficulty beset Harold and William alike. 
Either in Normandy or in England it was easy to get 
together an army ready to fight a battle ; it was not 
easy to keep a large body of men uinkT arms for any 
long time without fighting. It was still hanler to koej) 
them at once without fighting and without plun<lcring. 
W'hat William had done in this wat* in two inva.sions of 
Normandy, he was now cal)e<l on to do on a greater 
scale. Ili.s great ami motley army was kept during a 
great jjart ttf Aug\ist un<l Sej>tembcr, fii'st at the Dn e, 
then at Saint \'alery, waiting for the wind tliat M*a.s to 
take it to England. And it was kept without <loing 
any serious damage to the lands where the)' were eii- 
cuinpe<l. In a holy war, this time was of eoui’se largely 
spent in appeals to the religious feelings of the army. 
Then entne the wonderful luck of William, wliich en- 
alilcd him Ui cross at the i)articular moment when he 
did cross, A little earlier or later, he would have fouml 
his landing stoutly disputed ; us it was, he landed witli- 
out resistance. Harold of Englaml, not being able, in 
his own word.s, to ho everywhere at once, ha<l done what 
ho could. Ho un<i his brothers (lyrth and Leofwino 
tmdertook the defciicc of southeni England against tlie 
Nonnun; the carls of the Norlli, his lirotliers-in-Iaw 
Edwin and Morkere, were to <lefend their own land 
against the Norwegians. His own preparations were 
looked on with wonder. To guard tho long line of 
coast against the invader, ho got together such a force 
both by sea and land us no king had ever got together 
before, and he kej*t it together for a longer time than 
William di<l, through four months of inactiou, save per¬ 
haps some small encounters by sea. At last, early in Sep- 
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toinber, provisions failed; men were no doubt clamouring 
go back for the harvest, and the great host had to be 
disbaiidcil. Could William have gwuled rts soon as his 
tieet w;ts ready, he would have found southern England 
thoroughly prcparetl to meet him. Meanwhile the 
northern carls had clearly not kept so goo<l watch as 
tlie king. Harold Hardrada harried the Yorkshire coast; 
he sailed up the Ouse, ainl lainlcd witliout resistance. 
At last tlie earls met liiiu in arms and were <lefcated by 
the Niirthmen at Fulfonl near York. Four days later 
York capitulated, and agreed to receive Harold llanlrada 
as king. Meanwhile the news reached Harold of Eng- 
lautl; he got together his housecarls and such other 
troops as could be mustered at the moment, and by a 
inarch of almost incredible speed ho was able to save 
the city and all nortliern England. The tight of Siam- 
fordbridgo, the tlefeat and death of the most famous 
warrior of the North, was tlie last and greatest success of 
Harold of England. Ihit his northward nmi'ch had left 
sonllicrn England utterly unprotected. Hud the south 
wind delayed a little longer, ho mighty before tho second 
enemy came, have been again on tlio South-Saxon coast 
As it wius, three days after Stamford bridge, while Harold 
of England was still at York, William of Normandy 
landed without opposition at Povensoy. 

Thus wonderfully hud an easy patli into England boon 
opened for William. The Norwegian invasion had corn© 
at tho best moment for his |mr]>oses, and tho result had 
been what he must have wishe<l. With one Harold ho 
must light to fight with Harold of England was 
dourly best for his cuds. His work would not have 
boon done, if another had stopped in to chastiso tho 
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perjurer. Now tlmt ho was in England, it became a 
trial of gcncraUhip between him ami Harold. ^Vil- 
lium^s policy was to provoke Harold to fight at once. 
It w;ts perhaps Harold's i)oHoy—so at least tliought 
(iyrth—to follow yet more thoroughly W illiam's own 
example in the French invasions. I^et him watch an<l 
follow the enemy, let him avoid all action, and even lay 
waste the land between London and the south coast, 
and the strength of the invailers would gradually be 
worn out Ihit it might have been hard to enforce such 
a policy on men whose hearts were stiricd by the in* 
vasion, and one part of whom, the King's own thegns and 
housecarls, were eager to fallow tiji their victory over 
the Northern with a yet mightier victory over the 
Norman. And Harold spoke as an Knglisli king should 
speak, when ho answcre<l that he would never lay waste 
a single rood of English ground, that he would never 
liann the lands or the goods of the niun who hucl chosen 
him to he their king. In the trial of skill hotween the 
two commandci's, each to some extent carried his point. 
M'iliiam’s havoc of a laigo part of Sussex compelled 
Harold to inarch ut once to give battle, lini Harold 
was able to give battle at a place of hi.s own choosing, 
thoroughly suited for the kind of >varfaro which he ha<l 
to wage. 

Harold was blamed, as defeated generals are blamed, 
for being too eager to fight and not waiting for more 
troop.s. But to any one who studies the ground it is 
plain that Harold needed, not more troops, but to some 
extent better troops, and that ho u'ould not liavc got 
those better troops by waiting. From York Harold had 
marched to Loudon, as the meeting-place for southern 
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anJ castcni Enplaiul, as well as for the few who actually 
followed him from tlie North and those who joined him 
on tlie inarch. Ivlwin and Morkore were hidden to 
follow with the full force of their earldoms. This thev 
took care not to do. Harold and his Wcst-Saxoiis had 
saved tliein, Imt they wouM not strike a blow hack 
aj^ain. 15oth now suid curlier in the year they doubtless 
uiincil at u division of the kingdom* such as liad been 
twice made within lifty ycai^s. Either Harold or W illiam 
niijrlit reiyii in W\*sscx and Kast-Anglia ; F^lwin should 
rein'll in NorthumlKulaml and Mercia. W’illiain, the 
enemy of Harold but no enemy of tlieii-s, miyht be satis¬ 
fied with the |^art of England which was under the 
iinineiliato rule of Harold and his brothers, and might 
allow the house <>f Leofric to koc)» at least an under- 
kingsiup in the North, That the brother earls held back 
from the King s muster is undoubted, iiiul this explana¬ 
tion fits in with their wlude conduct both hefore an<l 
after. Harold had thus at Ids coniinand the picked men 
of part of ICngland only, and ho had to supply the place 
of those who >vere lacking with such forces ns he couM 
geh The lack of discipline tui the part of those inferior 
troops lost I larold the battle. Hut mutters would 
liardly have been mended by waiting fur men who had 
made up their minds not to come. 

I The messages oxehanged between King and Duke 
immediately before the battle^ as well as at an earlier 
, time, bavo been Spoken of nlrcadj-i The challenge to 
1 singled combat at least comes t\o\y. ^Vhen Harold rc- 
\ fused demand, W'illiam called on Ilaitihl to spare the 
blood of his followers, and dccido'^his claims by battle in 
his own jJcrsoiL Such a challenge was in the spirit of 
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Norman jurisprmlence, which in cases looked 

for the judgement of (io<l, not, as the English l>y 
the ordeal, but by the pei'sonal combat of the two parties. 
Yet this challenge too wa.s surely given in the hope that 
Harold would refuse it, and wouhl therel>y put himself, 
in Norman eyc-s, yet more thoroughly in the wrong. 
For the ehallenge was one which HaroM could not but 
refuse. AVilliain looked on himself as one who elaimed 
his own from one who wrongfidly kept him out of it. He 
wa-s plaintifV in a suit in which HaroM wius defendant; 
that plaintitr and defendant were both accompanied by 
armies was an acciilent for which the <lefendant, who 
liad refused all j>eaceful means <if settlement, was to 
blame. Jhit HaroM and his people eoidd not look on 
the matter a.s a mere rjiicstion between two men. The 
crown was Harold’s by the gift of the Jiation, ami he 
could not sever his own cause from the cause of the 
nation. The crown was his ; hut it was not his to stake 
on the iswue of a single combat. If Harold were killed, 
the nation might give the crown to whi>in they tlionglit 
good ; Harohl’s «lcath could not make AVilliain's claim 
one jot better. The cause was not pei-somd, but 
national. The Norman <luke harl, hy a wanton invasion, 
wronged, not the King only, but every man in EnglaiM, 
and every man might claim to liclp iii dnviiig him out 
Again, in an ordinary wager of battle, the judgement 
can be enforced ; here, whether 'Williaui slew Harold or 
Harold slew William, there was no means of enforcing 
the judgement except by the strength of the two armies. 
If Harold fell, the English army were not likely to receive 
William as king; if William fell, the Norman arniy was 
still less likely to go quietly out of England. The chal- 
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lonjic was meant as a mere Wliml : it wouUl raise tlic 
spirit tif William’s followers ; it would he soiiicthiiig for 
Ids poets and elironiclcrs to record in his honour ; that 
was all. 


The actual battle, fought on Scnlac, on Saint Calixtus’ 
day, was more than a trial of skill and coui'age between 
two captains and two armies. It>vjis,like the old battles of 
Maoedoniaii and Koinan.a trial between two inodes of wur- 
fai-e. The Knglish elave to the old Tcutoidc tactics. They 
fought on foot in the ch>se army of the shiehl-wall. Those 
who rode to the field ilisimmnted when the tight began. 
They first hurled their javelins, and then took to the 
weapons of close combat. Among these the Danish axe, 
brought in by C’nut, had nearly ilisplaced the older Knglish 
broadswoitl. Sucli was the array of the housecarls and of 
the tliegns wh«* hatl followed Han.d<l fiom York or joined 
him on his march. Ilut the treason of halwin and 
Morkere had luiulo it nceilfid to stipply the place of tho 
picked men of Nortluunberland with irregular levies, 
nnneil almost anyhow. Of their weapons of various 
kinds tho bow was the rarest, Tho strength <if tho Nor¬ 
mans lay in the arms in which the English were lacking, 
in horsemen ami archers. These bust seem to have boon 
a force of William's training ; we first hear of the Norman 
hownien at Varavillo. These two ways of fighting were 
brought each one to perfection by tho leuilcra on each 
side. They had not yet been tried against one another. 
At Stanifurdbridgo Harold had defeatorl an enemy 
whoso tactics wore the same os his own. William had 
not fought a pitched battle since Val-^s-dunes in his 
youth. Indeed pitched battles, such as Knglish and 
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Scandinavian warriors were used to in the wars of 
K«linund and Cnut> were ruio in continental warfare. 
Tliat warfare mainly consisted in the attack an<l defence 
of strong jilaces, aiicl in skirmishes fought uialcr their 
walls. But William knew how to make use of trooj>s of 
different kinds and to ada|>i tliein to any emergency. 
Harold too M*as a man of resources; he liad gained Ids 
Wel.'sh successes hy aciajiting his men to the euemj' swuy 
of fighting. To withstand llio charge of tlio Norman 
hoi'semen> Ilarohl clave to the national tactics, but he 
chose for the place of battle a spot where those tactics 
would have the a<lvantage. A }»attle on the low grouixl 
would have been favourable to cavalry; Harold there* 
fore occupied and fenced in a hill, the hill of Sentac, the 
site in after days of the abbey and town of Battle, and 
there awuiteil the Norman attack. Tlie Nonnun hoi'sc* 
men had thus to make tlicir way up the hill under the 
shower of the English javelins, and to meet the axes as 
soon asi they reached the barricade. And these hictics 
were tlioroughly successful, till the inferior troops were 
tempted to come down from the hill and eha.se the 
Bretons whom they had ilriveii back. This suggested to 
William the device of the feigne<l flight; the English 
lino of dcfeiico was broken, and the advantage of gro\ind 
was lost. Thus was the great battle lost And the 
war too was lost by the deaths of Harold and liis 
brothers, which left England without leaders, and by the 
unyielding valour of Harold^s immediate following. 
They were slain to a man, and south-eastern England 
was left defenceless. 

William, now truly the Conqueror in the vulgar sense, 
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was still far from having full possession of his conquest. 
He hatl military possession of part of one shire only ; ho 
ha<l to look ft>r further resistance, and he met with not 
a little. Hut his comhined luck and policy setA’ed 
him well. He conhl put on the fom\ of full posse.ssion 
before ho had the reality ; he cotild treat all further 
resistance as rehcllion against an established authority; 
he couhl make resistance desultory and isolated. William 
ha<l to subdue Kngland in iletail; he had never again to 
light what the Knglish ('hroniclers call His 

policy after his victory was obvious. Still tincrowned, 
lie >vii.s not, even in his own view, king, but ho alone 
ha<l the right to become king. He had thus far been 
driven to maintain hi.s rights by force; he wjus not dis¬ 
posed to use force any further, if jieacoful possession was 
to bo hail. His coiii'sc was therefore to show himself 
stern to all who withstood him, but to take all who 
submitted into his protection and favour. He seems 
however to have looked for a sjteedier submission than 
really happened. Ho waited a while in his eamii for 
men to come in and acknowledge him. As none came, 
he set forth to win by the strong arm the land which ho 
claimeil of right. 

Tims to look for an immediate submission was not 
uiinalurni : fully hclioving in the justice of his own cause, 
William would believe in it all the more after the issue of 
the battle. God, Harold had said, should judge between 
himself and William, and God had judged in William's 
favour. With all his clear-sightedness, ho w’ould hardly 
imderstand how dilTcrontly things looked in English 
eyes. Some indeed, specially churchmen, specially 
foreign churchmen, now began to doubt whether to fight 
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against William was not to fight against Go<l. But to the 
nation at large William was simply as IIulib;i, Swegen.aiul 
Cnut in piist times. Englaixl ha<l before now been con¬ 
quered, but never in a single tight. Alfred ami }xlimnHl 
had fought battle after battle with the Dane, and men 
had no mind to submit to the Norman because he had been 
once victorious. But Alfred and Kdmuiul, in alternate 
ilefcat and victory, liveil to fight again ; tlieir people had 
not to choose a new king ; the King had nierelv to gather 
a new anny. But llarohl was slain, and the fii-st 
question wa.s how to fill hi.s place. The ^\■itan, so many 
a.sco\ild be got together, met to choose a king, who.se first 
tluty would be to meet William the Conqueror in arms. 
Ihe choice wa-s not easy. Harolds .sons were joung, 
and not born .^Ethelings. His brothei-s, of whom Gyrth 
at least mu.st liave been fit to reign, ha<l fallen with hitn. 
Etlwin and Morkere were not at the battle, but they 
were at tlio election. But sclienic.s f<»r winning the crown 
f«jr tlie house of Leofric wouhl find no favour in an 
assembly hehl in London. For lack of any better candi¬ 
date, the hereditary sentiment prevaileil. Young kalgur 
was chosen. But the bishops, it is said, diil not agree ; 
they must have hehl that God had declared in favour 
of William. 1‘klwin and IMorkerc did agree ; but they 
withilrew to their earldoms, still perhaps cherishing 
hope.s of a divideil kingdom. Edgar, as king-elect, did 
at least one act of kingship by confirming the election of 
an abbot of Peterborough ; but of any general prepara¬ 
tion for warfare there is not a sign. The local resistance 
which William met with shows that, with any combined 
action, the case was not hopeless. But with Edgar for 
king, with the northern carls withdrawing their forces, 
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wit)» tho ftt loxst lukcwumi, notliing could be 

done. Tlie Loiulonois were o:»g<T to fijilit ; .so doubtless 
wore others : but there was no loiulor. So far from 
tlioro heiiij' another Harold or Ivltmnid to risk another 
battle, there was not even a Icailer to carry out the 
()olicy of Fabins and (Jyrth. 

Meanwhile the Conqueror was advancinj;, by his own 
road and after his own fasliion. Wo must rciuembtr 
tho eHeet of the mere slaui'hter of the jn’fitt battle. 
William’s own army had stilVeied severely ; ho diil not 
leave Hastings till he ha«l received reinforcements frotn 
Normandy. But to Knglaml tho bailie meant tho lo.vi 
of the whole force of the sonth-ejustern shirc.s. A largo 
part «»f Fnglaiid was left helpless. William followed 
much the same course as he had followed in Maine. A 
legal claimant of tho crown, it was his interest as soon 
a.s po.ssiblo to become a crowned king, anil that in his 
kin.sman’.s church at Westminster. But it was not his 
interest to inarch .straight on lAindon and demand tho 
crown, sword in hand. Ho saw that, without the sup¬ 
port of tho northern earls. Kdgar could not pos.sibly 
stand, and that submi.ssimi to himself was only a 
question of time. Ho therefore chose a roundabout 
course through tho.se south-eastern shires which were 
wholly Avithout means of rc.sisting him. Ho marched 
from Suasex into Kent, harrying the land as ho wont, 
to frighten the people into submission. Tho men of 
Uoninoy had before tho battle cut in pieces a party of 
Normans who had fallen into their hands, most likely 
by sea. William took some undcacribod vengeance 
for their slaughter. IJoA'er and its castle, tho castle 
which, in sumo accounts, Harold h.ad swoni to surrender 
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to \\ illiuin. yichleil witlioiit u l>lc>\v. Here then he 
was gracloii.'?. When -some of his nnrnly followei-s set 
fire to the luiuscs of the town, William ma<le good the 
losses of their owners. Canterhniy suhinilte<l ; from 
theiiec, by a hold stroke, he sent messengers who recoiveil 
the suhinis-sion of \\’iiif}iester. He innrchod on, ravaging 
as he went, to the immediate neighbourhood of London, 
blit kecjiiiig ever on the right hank of the Thame.s. 
iiut a gallant .sally of the citizens was n-jml.seil by the 
Normans, ami the suburb of »Sonthwark was burned. 
William marched along the river to Wallinghird. Here 
he cro.s.sed, receiving for the first time the active .suiijiort 
of an Kiiglishman of high rank, Wiggod of Wallingford, 
sheril! of Oxfordshire. He hccamc one of a small class 
of Knglishincn who wore received to William's fiille.st 
favour, ami kept at least a.s high a ]>osition umler him 
us they had hehl liefore. William still kept on, murch- 
ing and harrying, to tlie north of I.oiidoii, as lie had 
before done to the south. 'I'hc city was to he isolated 
within a cordon of wasted lands. His policy succeeded. 
As no succouiTj came from the Noith, the hearts of those 
who hud chosen them a king failed at the approach of hi.s 
rival. At Berkhumpstcad t^lgar Iiiinself, with sevenil 
bishops and chief men, came to inako their siilmiission. 
They oirerc<l the crown to William, and, after some 
debate, ho accepted it. But before ho came in person, 
he took means to secure the city. Tho heginnings of 
the fortress were now laid which, in tho course of 
William’s reign, grew into the mighty Tower of London. 

It may seem strange tliat when his great object was 
at last within his grasp, W'^illiam should have made his 
acceptance of it a matter of debate. He claims tho 
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crown as his ri^ht ; the cro\m is offered to him : an<i 
yet he douhts ahi»ut taking it. Ought he, he asks, to 
take tlie crown of a kingdom of whicli he has not as 
yet full j)ossession 1 At tliat time the territory of which 
William had even military possession could not have 
stretched much to the north-west of a line drawn 
from Winchester to Norwich. Outside that line men 
were, JUS William is made to say, still in rehellion. 
Ilis scruples were como over hy an orator who was 
neither Norimm nor English, hut one of his foreign 
followers, Maimer Viscount of Thonars. The dehato 
wius m(*st likely gob up at William’s bidding, hut it was 
not got up witlnuit a motive. William, ever seeking 
outward legality, seeking to do things pcnceahly when 
tlu'y could ho done peaceably, seeking for means to 
put every possible enemy in the wrong, wished to make 
his acceptance of the Etiglisli crown .a-s fi>nnally reg»dar 
as might he. Strong as ho held Ida claim to ho hy the 
gift «>f l/lward, it would ho better to he, if n«»t strictly 
chosen, Jit. lojust peacefully accepted, hy the chief men 
of England. It miglitsomo day servo his purpose tosay 
that the crown Imd heen offered to Inm, and that he had 
accepted it only after a <lohate in which the chief speaker 
was an impartial stranger. Having gained this point 
more, William set out from Berkhampstead, already, in 
outwaril form, King-elect of the English. 

Tlic rito which was to change him from king-elect 
into fnll king took place in KadwanVs church of West¬ 
minster on Christnnis day, lOGC, somewhat more than two 
months after the groat battle, somewhat less than twelve 
months after the death of E<Iward and the corona¬ 
tion of Harold. Nothing that was needed for a lawful 
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Clowning >vas lacking. Tlie consent of the people, the 
oath of the king, the anointing by the hands of a lawful 
metropolitan, all wore there. ICiddre.I acted as the 
actual celebrant, M-hilc Stigand took the secoml place in 
the ceremony. But this oiitwanl harinonv’ bctwe»*n the 
nation and its new king was mailed by an nnhaiipv 
accident. Norman hoi'seinon stationeil ont.si«!o the 
church mistook tlie sliout with which rlie people ac¬ 
cepted the new king for the shout of men wlm were 
doing him <laniage. But instead of going to lii.s help, 
they began, in true Noniiaii fasliion, to set lire to the 
neighbouring houses. The havoc and ]>]uiider that fol- 
loweil (listurbeil the soleiiinitie.s of the day and were a 
bad omen for the new reign. It wa.s no personal fault 
of William’s ; in putting himself in the hands .if sul.jects 
of such new and doubtful loyalty, ho tieede.l men near 
at han.l whom he could tnist. But then it was his 
doing that Kiigland had to recei\'e a king who needed 
foreign soldiers to guard him. 


William was now lawful King of the Knglish, so far 
as outwar.i ceremonies could make him so. But he 
knew well liow far he was fruiii having won real 
kingly authority over the whole kingdom. Uar.lly n 
thirtl part of tlie laml was in his obe.lieiice. He had 
still, as he doubtless knew, to win his realm with the 
edge of the sword. But he could now go forth to 
further conque.sts, not as a foreign inva.ler, but as the 
king of the land, ])uttiiig down rebellion among his own 
subjects. If the men of Northumlwrland should refuse 
to receive him, he coul.l tell them that lie was their 
lawful king, anointed by their own archbishop. It was 

I! 
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sovmil policy to act u.s kinjj of the whole laiul, Ui exer¬ 
cise a scnihlaiue of authority whore he had none in fact. 
And in truth lie was kin-' of the whole land, so far as 
there was no other king. The unconquered parts of the 
lanil were in no iiuhmI to submit; but they could not 
agree on any common plan of resistance under any 
common lea<lcr. Some were still for Kdgar, some for 
Harold's .sons, some for Swegen of Denmark. Kdwin 
and Morkerc <loubtles.s were for themselves. If one 
common leatler conhl have been fouml even now, the 
throne of the foreign king would have been in no small 
tlanger. Hut no such leader came : men stood still, <*r 
resisted piecemeal, so the laml was conquered piecemeal, 
and that under ciiver of being brought under the tdiedi- 
ence of iu lawful king. 

Now that the Norman duke has become an KngUsh 
king, his career as an English sUitcsinau strictly begins, 
and n wonderful career it is. Its main principle was to 
respect forma! legality whorover he could. All William’s 
purposes wore to be carried out, as far as jmssible, un<ler 
cover of strict ailherencc to tho law of the land of which 
ho had become the lawful ruler. He ha»l swoni at his 
crowning to keep the laws of the land, and to rule his 
kingdom as well a-s any king that had gone before him. 
And as.suredly he meant to keep his oath. But a foreign 
king, at the head of a foreign army, and who had his 
foreign followere to rcwaixl, could keep that oath only 
in its letter and not in its spirit. But it is wonderful 
how nearly he came to keep it in the letter. Ho 
contrived to do his most oppressive acts, to deprive 
Englishmen of their lands and otlicc.s, and to part them 
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out among strangers, uiulei- cover of Kiiglisli law. 
He could do this. A smaller man would either have 
failed to carry out his purpose.s at all, or he could have 
carried them out only by reckle.<« violence. When we 
examine the administration of William more in detail, 
wc shall see that its etlect-s in the long run wore i-ather to 
preserve than to ilestroy our ancient institutions. Ho 
knew the strength of legal fictions; by legal fictions 
he conquered ami ho ndcd. But every legal fiction is 
outward homage to the princijile of law, au outward 
protest against unlawful violence. That Kngland under¬ 
went a Norman Conquest did in the end only make her 
the more ti-uly Kngland. But that this could ho w;us 
because that conquest was wrought by the B.astard of 
Falaise ami by none other. 
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THF. COXyi’l-^iT i)F ENCl.ANl'. 

I>K(-KMi<RK lOCG-MAnrii 10/0. 

'I’hk coronation of William hail iUs cfiect in a moment 
It maiio him really king over part of Englatul; it put 
him into a new position with roganl to the rest. As 
soon as there was a king, men Hoekoil to swear 
oaths to him ami become his men. They came from 
shires where he hail no real authority. It was most 
likely now, rather than at Rorkhamp-steail, that Kilwin 
and Morkoro at last made up their minds to acknowledge 
some king. They became William’s men and received 
again their lands and earldoms as his gnmt. Other 
chief men from the North also submitted and received 
their lands and honours again. But hklwin and Mor- 
kero were not allowed to go back to their earldoms. 
William thought it safer to keep them near himself, 
under the guise of honour—hklwin was even promised 
one of his daughtci's in marriage—but really half as 
pri.soners, half as hostages. Of the two other earls, Wal- 
theof son of Siward, who hehl the shires of Northampton 
and Huntingdon, and Oswulf who hold the earldom of 
Bernieia or moileni Northumberland, wo hear nothing at 
this moment. As for Walthcof, it is strange if he were 
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not at Scnlac ; it is strange if he were there ancl cunic 
away alive. But wo only know that he was in ^ViIlium's 
allegiance a few mouths later. Oswiilf must liave Jiekl 
out in some marked way. It was William’s policy to act 
as king even where he had no means of carrying out his 
kingly orders. He therefore in Bebnuiry 1007 granted 
the Bernician earldom to an Englishman nainc4l Copsige, 
who had acted as Tostig’s lieutenant. This implies the 
formal deprivation of Oswulf. But William sent no 
force with the now earh who had to take possession as 
he could. That is to say, of two parties in a local 
quarrel, one ho]>eil to strengthen itself by making use of 
William’s name. And William thought that it would 
strengthen his {Kisition to let at le;ust his name be heard 
in every comer of the kingilom. The rest of the story 
stands rather aloof from the main history. Copsige got 
{>ossession of the eurhlom for a moment. He was then 
killed by Oswulf and his partistiiis, and Oswulf himself 
was killed in the 0001*80 of the year hy a common robber. 
At Christmas, 10C7, William again granted or sold 
the earldom to another of the local chiefs, Gospatric. 
But he made no attempt to exercise <lircct unthority in 
those parts till the beginning of the year 10G9. 

All this illustrates William’s general course. Crowned 
king over tlic land, ho would first strengthen himself in 
that part of the kingdom wdiich he actually held. Of 
the passive di.sobcdicnco of other parts ho would take no 
present notice. In northern and central England William 
could exercise no authority ; but those lands weio not 
in arms against him, nor did they acknowledge any 
other king. Their earls, now his earls, were his favoured 
courtiers. He could aflford to he satisfied with this 
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iioiiiinul kiiigshiji. til) ;i tit ()p[>ortuiiity caiin: to make it 
real. He eoulil atfoiil to loiul Ijis name to the local 
onterjnise of Copsi^e. It would at lca.>«t he another 
cminl againut the men of IJemicia that they had killeil 
the earl whom King W illiam gave them. 

Meanwhile William was taking very practical pos¬ 
session in the shires wliere late events ha«l given him real 
authority. His policy was to a.'wert his nghts in the 
strongest hum, hut to show his mildness and good will 
hy n-frainiiig fiom carrying them out to the uttennost 
By right of comjuest William claimed nothing. Ho 
had come to take his crou n, and he hail unluckily met 
with some opjmsition in taking it. The crown lands of 
King Kdwnrd passed of course to his successor. As 
for the lands of other men, in William's theor}’ all was 
forfeiteil to the crown. The lawful heir had been driven 
to seek his kingdom in aims : no Knglishmnii had helped 
him : many Kiiglishtneii had fought against him. All 
then Were directlyor indiieetly tniitors. Tlie King might 
lawfully deal with tl>e lands of all as his own. Hut in 
the greater part of tlie kingdom it was impossible, in no 
part wa.s it prudenh to carry out this doctrine in its ful- 
nes.s. vV pa.ssngc in Domesday, compared with a passage 
in the Knglish Chioniclos, shon-s that, soon after William’s 
coronation, the English as a boily, within the lands already 
comiuered, redeemed their lands. They bought them 
haek at a jirice, atul lield them as u fresh grant from 
King William. Some special otVenders, living and dead, 
were e.vemptcd fi-om this favour. The King took to 
himself the estates of the house of Godwino, save those 
of Edith, the widow of his revered jircdecossor, whom 
it was his policy to treat with all honour. The lands 
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tx>o of those who hud die<l on Senlue were 


yruntotJ 


hack to their heirs only of special favour, sometimes 
under the nuinc of alms. Thus, from the beginning; of 
his reign, William begJiii to make himself richer than 
any king that had been beh*re him in Kiiglaml or than 
any other Western king of his day. He could both 
punish his enemies and reward his friends. Much of 
what he took he kept; much he grunted away, muinly 


to hh foreign followers, hut sometime.s also 
men who hail in any way won his favour. 


to English- 
Wiggod of 


Wallingfonl was one of the very few Englishmen who 
kept and rcccive<l estates which put them alongsiiic of 
the great Norman landowners. The doctrine that all 
land was hehl of the King was now put into a practical 


shape. All, Englishmen and strangers, not only became 
William’s subjects Init his men and his grantees. Thus he 
went on during liis whole reign. There was no siulden 
change from the old state of things to the new. After 
the general redemption of lands, gradually carried out 
as William's j>owcr advanced, no general blow was <lealt 


at Englishmen as such. They were not, like some con¬ 
quered nations, formally degraded or put under any legal 
incapacities in their own land. illiain simply ilistin- 
gtiished between his loyal and his disloyal subjects, and 
used his opportunities for punishing the disloyal and 
rcM'arding tlie loyal. Such punishments and rewards 
naturally took the shape of confiscations and grante of 
land. If punishment was commonly the lot of the 
Englishman, and reward was the lot of the stranger, 
that was only because King William treated all men os 
they deserved. Most Englishmen were disloyal ; most 
strangers wore loyal. But disloyal strangers and loyal 
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Kii^lishniiMi fiiici] acconlint: to thoir floscrt.s. The tinul 
result of this jiroce&4, hoguii iiuw aiul steadily carried oii» 
\\ JUS tluit. l>y the end of ^\ ill jam's rciirii* tlie foreign king 
Was .surnainded hy a IkxIv <if foreign lumhiwnors and 
<inirod)e:irei-s of hireign birth. W'hen. in the early days 
of his coiHjiiost, ho galherctl round him the great men 
of his rojdm, it wsus still an Knglish levsemhly with a 
sjiiinkling of stmiigers. I5y the cml of his reign it had 
eliangod, stop hy step, into an assembly of strangers with 
a sprinkling of Knglishmen. 

'I liis revolution, winch pnicticully tmiisferred the 
greater part of the soil of Knglaiid to the hamls of 
strangei's, "as groat indeed. Hut it must not he mis- 
taken for a sudden hh»w, for an inegtdar scramble, for a 
forma! proscription tif Ktiglishmen as such. William, 
according to his character ami practice, w^us able to do 
all this gradujilly, acconling to legal fonns, and without 
drawing any fonnal ilistincticui between natives and 
KtningeiN. All hind wius hehl of the King of the Knglish, 
acconling to the law i>f Kngland. It tiuiy seem stmngu 
how such a process of spoliation, veiletl under a legal fiction, 
conhl have been carried out without resistance. It was 
easier because it wius grailuul and piecemeal. The whole 
country was not touched at once, nor even the whole of 
any one district One man lost his land while his 
neighhuur kept his, anil he who kept his land was not 
likely to join in the possible ph>ts of the other. Ami 
though the luml had never seen so great u contiscation, 
or one so largely for the liohouf of foreigners, yet there 
was notliing new in the thing itself. Danes had settled 
under Ciiut, and Xormans and other Frenchmen under 
hxlward. Confiscation of land >vas the evorvtlay pun* 
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ishinent for vanous public and private crimes. In any 
change, such as we should call a change of ministry, as 
at the fall and the return of Oodwine, outlawry and 
forfeiture of land.s was the usual <iooni of the weaker 
jiarty, a milder doom tlian the judicial massacres of 
later ages. Even a con(|uest of England was nothing 
new, and William at this stage contrasted favourably 
with Cnut, whose early days were marked by the death 
of not a few. ^\ illiam, at any rate since hi.s crowning, 
hail shed the blood of no man. Men perliaps thought 
that tilings might have been much woi-se, and tliat they 
were not unlikely to mend. Anyhow, weakene<l, coweil, 
isolated, the peo{>lc of the con<|Ucred sliires submitted 
humbly to the Conqueror’s will. It needed a kind of 
oppression of which William himself was never guilty 
to stir them into actual revolt. 

The provocation was not long in coming. Within 
three months after his coronation, WilHuiu paid a visit 
to his native duchy. The ruler of two states could not 
be always in cither; he owc<l it to his old subjects to 
show himself among them in his new character; ami 
his absence might pass us a sign of the ti-ust he jmt 
in his new sulijects. But the means which ho took 
to secure their obedience brought out his one weak 
point. Wo cannot 1>clicvo that he really wished to 
goad the people into rebellion ; yet the choice of his 
lieutenants might seem almost like it. Ho was led 
astray by ]iartiality for his brother and for hi.s dearest 
friend. To Bishop Odo of Buyeux, and to William 
Fitz-Osbom, the son of his early guardian, he gave 
earldoms, that of Kent to Odo, that of Hereford to 
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William. Tho C’om|Ucror \v:is Uctcrminotl before all 
lliiii<;s tliat his kingdom .should be united and obedient ; 
Kiiglainl should not he split up like Oaul and tlennany ; 
he would ha> e no man in England who.se formal homage 
should carry with it as little of praeticid <>be<licnco as 
his own homage to the King of the French. A Xonnan 
earl of all Wes.se.v c)r all Mercia miglit strive after 
such a pONition. William therefore forsemk tlio old 
practice of dividing the whole kingdom into earhhmis. 
In the peaceful central shires he would himself rule 
through his sherifVs and other immediate officers; he 
would appoint earls only in <langcrnus bonier <Ustricts 
where they were needeil as military coinmamlcrs. All 
William’s earls were in fact wir</Mcssr.s g:uanlian8 of a 
march or frontier. Odo hail to keep Kent against attacks 
fnmi the continent; William Fitz-O.sheni had to keep Here¬ 
fordshire against the Welsh ami the imlependent English, 
'riiis last shire had its own local warfare. William’s 
authority <liil not yet reach over all the shiix'S beyond 
Lomlon and Hereford ; hut Harold had allowed some of 
hMward’s Norman favourites to keep power there. Here¬ 
ford then and part of its shire formed an isolated part of 
W^illiam's dominions, while the lands around remained 
unsubdued William Fitz-Osberu had to guard this 
dangenuis land os carl. But during the King’s absence 
both he and Odo received larger commissions as viceroys 
over the whole kingdom. Odo guarded the South and 
William the North and North-I'Jist. Norwich, a to>vn 
dangerous from its cosy communication with Denmark, 
was specially under his care. The nominal carls of the 
rest of the land, Edwin, Morkoro, and Wnltheof, with 
Edgar, King of a moment. Archbishop Stigand, and a 
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imniber of other cliicf men, William took with iiiin to 
Xonnanily. Xoininully liis cheri>he<l fneinls unil 
they went in truth, a.s one of the Kngli.sh CJironiclcrs 
calls them, as hostages. 

W illiam s stay in Nunnuiuly lasted about six months. 
It was chiefly devoted to rejoicings and religious cere¬ 
monies, but partly to Xonnau legislation. Uicli gifts 
from the spoils of Knglaiul were given to the churches 
of Nomiaruly ; gifts riclier still were sent to the Church 
of Kornc whose favour hnil wrought so much for 

illium. In exchange for the banner of Saint I'eter, 
Harold's standard of tlie Fighting-man was sent as an 
offering to the hearl of all churches. Wliile William 
was in Normandy, Archbishop Maurilius of Koueu dic<l. 
The whole duchy namc<i l^aufranc as his successor; l>iit 
he tlcclineil tlie post, ami was himself scut to Kome to 
bring the pallium for the new archbishop John, a kins¬ 
man of the ducal house. Fanfriinc doubtless refused the 
see of Koueu only because he was <Iesigncd for u yet 
greater post in ICngland; the subtlest diplomatist in 
Europe was not sent to Home merely to ask for the pub 
lium for Archbishop John. 

Mean wliile William's choice of liciiteuant^ bore its 
fruit in England. They wrought such oppression os 
William himself never wrought. The inferior leaders 
did as they thought good, and the two earls restrained 
them not. The carls meanwhile were in one point there 
faithfully carrying out the policy of their master in the 
building of castles; a work, w'hioh specially when the 
work of Odo and William Fitz-Osbern, is always spoken 
of by the native writers with marked horror. The 
castles were the badges and the InstrumenU of the Con- 
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cjiicst, tlu* inoaii:^ of hoMing tlic luiul in lK>ntlagc. 

Meanxvliilo tuiiuiUs broke forth in various parts. The 
slanghtiT of Copsigo, \\illiain\s carl in Northumberland, 
took place ab<uit tlie time of the Kings sailing for 
Normandy. In independent Herefoixlshire the leading 
Englishman in those parUs t^ulrir, xvlumi tlie Nonnans 
called the //V'A allied himself with the Wol.sli, harried 
the ohe^licnt lands, ami tlireatenoil the castle of Here* 
ford. Nothing was clone on either side heyond harrying 
and skirmishes ; hut Kadric’s comer of the land remained 
unsubdued. The men of Kent made a strange foreign 
alliance with Eustace of Boulogne, the brothcT-indaw 
of K^lward, the man xvhose dcecls had led to the 
great movement of PklwanTs reign, to the iKiiiishment 
and the return of God wine. He had fought against 
England on Senlac, and wiis one oi four ycho had dealt 
the last hlow to the wounded Harold. But the oppres* 
fiion of Odo made the Kentishinen glad to seek any help 
against him. KusUce, now William*s enemy, came over, 
and gave help in an unsuccessful attack on Dover costlc* 
Meanwhile in the obedient shires men were making 
ready for revolt; in the unsnlKlued lands they were 
making ready for more active defcnco. Many went 
beyond sea to ask f<»r foreign help, specially in the 
kindred hunls of Denmark and Northern Germany. 
Against this threatening iiuiveineiit William's strength 
lay in tho incapacity of his enemies for comhiiied actioin 
The whole land never rose at once, and Danish help did 
ni>t come at tho times or in the shape when it could 
have ilone most good. 


The news of these movements brought William back 
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to England in December. He kej)t the Midudnter feast 
and asscmblj' at ^\ estiiiinster ; there the absent Eustace 
was, by a characteristic stroke of }»olicy, arraigned as a 
traitor. He was a foreign prince against whom the Duke 
of the Normans might have led a Norman army. Hut 
he hud also become an English landowner, ami in that 
character he wa.s accountable to the King ami Witan of 
England. He sutTered the traitor’s puni.shnient of con- 
Kscation of land.s. Afterwards he coiitri\ etl to win back 
William 8 favour, ami he left great English pos.scssions 
to hi.s second wife and his son. Another stroke of policy' 
was to send an embassy to Denmark, to ward oil' the 
hostile purposes of Swegen, an<l to choose as ambas.sudur 
an English prelate who ha«I been in high favour with 
both IC<lwar<l and Harold, yEthel.sjge, Abbot of Kanisey. 
It came ]>erhaps of his mission that Swegen iir.ictically 
did nothing for two 3 'cars. The envoy’s own life was 
a ehcqucrol one. He lost William’s favour, and sought 
shelter in Denmark. Ho again regained \A'illiam’8 favour 
— perhaps by some service at the Datiisli court— ami 
dieil in possession of his abbey. 

It is instructive to see how in this same itsscmbly 
William bestowed several great offices. The earldom 
of Northumberland was vacant by the slaughter of 
two earls, the bishopric of Dorchester by the peaceful 
death of its bishop. William had no real authority in 
any part of Northuml>erland, or in more than a small 
part of the diocese of Dorchester. But he dealt with 
both earldom and bisliopric os in his own jmwer. It was 
now that he granted Northumberland to Gospatric. The 
appointment to the bishopric was the beginning of a new 
system. Englishmen were now to give way step by step 
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t<i strangers in tlie liighest uHieos anil greatest estates «if 
tlie land, lie had ulreaily made two Nonnan earls, hnt 
they were to act ns military commandei-s. Ho now made 
an Knglish earl, whose earldom was likely to l>e citlier 
nominal or fatjd. The appointment of Hemigius of 
Fi-cainp to tlie see of Dorchester wjus of more real im¬ 
portance. It is tlie beginning of William's ecclesiiustical 
ndgn, the first step in William’s seheme tif making tlie 
t’lmreh his instrument in keeping down the oompierwl. 
While William lived, no Knglisliinan was appointed to 
a bishopric. A.s hishojirics became vacant by <lcath, 
foreignei-s were nominated, and c.xcuscs were often found 
for hastening a vacancy hy dejirivation. At the end of 
William’s reign one Knglish bishop only 'vas left With 
abbots, ns having less temporal power than liishops, the 
ride wa.s less strict. Foreigners were proferrcil, but 
Knglishmon wore not wholly shut out And the general 
proce.ss of confiscation and regrant of lands was vigor¬ 
ously carried out The Kentish revolt and the general 
movement must have led to many forfeitures and to 
further grants to loyal men of either nation. As the 
Knglish Chronicles pithily puts it, “the King gave away 
every man’s land.” 

Willitun could soon grant lands in new parts of Eng¬ 
land. In February 1068 ho for the first time went forth 
to warfare with those whom he called Ids subjects, but 
who had never submitted to him. In the course of the 
year a large part of Knglaud was in arms against him. 
But there was no concert; the West rose and the North 
rose; but the West rose fiist, and the North did not 
rise till the West had been subdued. Western England 
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threw off the purely passive state wliith h:ul lasted 
through the year 1067. Hitherto each side had left tlie 
other alone. But now the men of the We.st niade rea«lv 
for a more direct opposition to the foreign government. 
If they couhl not ilrive William out of what he had al¬ 
ready won, they wouhl at lea-st keep him from coming 
any further. Kxeter, the greatest city of the ^\'est, was 
the natural centre of resistance ; the smaller towns, at 
least of Devonshire an«l Dorset entered into a league 
with the capital. They seem to have aimc»l, like Italian 
cities in the like ca.se, at tlie formation of a civic con¬ 
federation, which might perhaps hnd it expedient to ac¬ 
knowledge U illiam a-s an external lord, ht»t which would 
maintain perfect intcnjal independence. Still, as Gytha, 
widow of Godtvine, mother of Harold, was within the 
walls of h^xeter, the movement was doubtless also in 
some sort on behalf of the House of Godwinc. In any 
ca.se, Exeter and the lands and towns in its alliance %vith 
Exeter strengthened themselves in every way against 
attack. 

Things were not now as on the day of Scnlac, Avhen 
Englishmen on their own soil withstood one who, however 
he might cloke his enterprise, was to them simply a foreign 
invader. But William was not yet, as he was in some 
later struggles, therfc facio king of the whole lan«l, whom 
all had acknowledged, and opposition to whom was in 
form rebellion. He now held an intermediate position. 
Ho was still an invader ; for Exeter had never submitted 
to him; but the crowned King of the English, peacefully 
nding over many shires, was hardly a mere invader ; 
resistance to him would have the air of rebellion in the 
eyes of many besides William and Ids flatterers. And 
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tlury voiilil not soe. uliat wc plainly soo, what William 
perhaps ilimly saw, that it w:i.s in tho lony inn butter 
foi Kxutor, or any other part of iMi^'laiii], to .share, even 
in coiHjucst.thu fate of the whole latnl, rather than to keep 
on a proc-arioiis imlupendonce to tho a<ro,-avati.>n of the 
eominon bon.laxe. This we feel throiigliont ; ^\■illiatu, 
with whatever motive, i.s fighting' for the niilty of Kng- 
iaiul. W c tlierebire cannot seriously regret his .successes, 
lint none the less hononr is ilne to the men whom the 
duty of the moment baile to with.stand him. They cotihl 
not see things as we see them by the light of eight 
hundred years. 

The movement evidently stirred .several shires ; but it 
i.s only of Kxeter that we hear any ilctails. 'William never 
used force till ho had tried negotiation. He sent tnessson- 
gers ■lemaii.ling that tho citizens should take oaths to him 
and receive him within their walls. Tho choice lay now 
between uncomlitiotial siilmiis.sion and valiant resistance. 
Hut the chief men of the city chose a midtUe course 
which coukl gain iiothitig. They unsweixal as an Italian 
city might have answered a Swabian Kiniwror. They 
wouhl not iveeivo the King within their walls ; they 
wonlil take no oaths to him ; but they wouhl pay him 
the trilmUi which they had paid to e.arhcr kings. That 
is, they would not have him as king, hut only as over¬ 
lord over u commonwealth otherwise indepciulent. 
William’s answer wa.s short; “ It is not my cusUnn to 
take subjects on those conditions.” He set out on his 
niBR'li; his jiolicy was to overcome tho rebellious Knglish 
hy tho arms of the loyal English. He called out the 
fi/ril, tho militia, of all or some of tho shires under his 
obodionco. They uiisworcd his call; to illsobcy it would 
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Iluvo needled greater courage tlian to wield the axe on 
Sonlac, This use of Knglish troops became William's 
custom in all his later wai^s, in England and on the 
mainland ; hut of coui'se he did not tnist to English 
troops only. The plan of the catiipaign u jis that wliicli 
had M’on Le Mans and Lomlou. The towns of Doi'sct 
were frightfully harried on the inaivh to the capital of 
the West. Disunion at once broke out ; the loading men 
in Exeter sent to otfer unconditional submission and to 
give hostages. But the coininonuUy disowned the agree¬ 
ment; notwitlrstaiuUng the blinding of one of the host¬ 
ages before tlie walls, they defended the city valiantly 
for eigliteen days. It was only when the walls began 
to crumble away beneath William’s inining engines that 
the men of Exeter at last submitted to his mercy. And 
Williams mercy could be trusted. Neman was harmed 
in life, limb, or goo<l5. But, to hinder further revolts, a 
castle was at once begun, and the payments made by 
the city to the King were largely raised. 

Gytha, when the city yielded, withdrew to the Steep 
Holm, ami thence to Flanders. Her grandsons Hud to 
Ireland ; from thence, in tlic course of the same year 
and the next, they ttrice landed in Somerset and Devon- 
sliire. The Irish Danes who followed them could not 
be kept back from plunder. Englishmen os well os 
Normans withstood them, and the hopes of the House 
of Godwiuo came to an end. 

On the conquest of Exeter followed the submission of 
the whole West. All the land south of the Thames 
was now in William’s obedience. Gloucestershire seems 
to have submitted at the same time ; the submission of 

I 
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Worcestoi'sliire is witliout ilatc. A vjist confiscation of 
tain Is follower!, most likely hy slow ilci^roes. Its most 
inemoiahle feature is that nearly all {’ovnwall was 

V 

to Williain’s lnotlu*i' Kohert t'oiint of Mortaiii. 
Ilis vast ostafe ^nnv into tho famous Covnish oarMom ami 
fliu'ljy of lator tiinvs. SoutluTti Eiiglaiul was now con- 
iimTi’tl, ami, as the North ha«l not stirml thiritio tlic stir- 
liiij; of the \\ ests the wliole himl was oiitwanll}- at peace. 
William now dociueil it s;»fc to hriiiji his wife to share his 
new j^reatness. 'I’he Duchess Matilda came over to Eng¬ 
land, and w;vs hallowed to (^iieen at Westminster hy Arch- 
hishoj) Ealdretl. We may believe that no pait of his 
sutc<‘ss gave William truer plea.sttre. Ihit the presence 
of the Eady was important in another way. It wjis 
«lntd)tless hy design that she gave birth on English soil to 
her youngest son, afu>rwanls the renowned King Henry 
the hii’st. He alone of William’s children wa.s in an}* 
sense an Englishman. Horn on English grmnul, son of 
a c rowned King niid his l.ady, Englishmen looked on 
him JUS a conntryimm. And his father saw the wisdom 
of eiictmi-agiiig such a feeling. Henry, simiumcd in 
after days the C'lerk, was brojiglit up with special care ; 
he was trained in iniiny hmiichcs of learning nntisnal 
iimong the princes cd his age, among them in a thorough 
knowledge of the tongue of his native land. 

The campaign of Exeter is of all William’s English 
campiiigiis the richest in jwlitical teaching. W'e see 
how near tlie cities of England came for a moment—as 
we shall presently see a chief city of northern (iaul— 
to running tho same course as tho cities of Italy and 
rrovenee. Signs of the same tendency may sometimes bo 
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suftpected elsewhere, but they arc not so clearly revealed, 
William’s later campaigns arc of the deepest importance in 
English history ; tliey are fur richer in rccur<led personal 
actors thiui the siege of Exeter ; but they hardly throw so 
much liuht on the character of William and his states- 
manship. William is throughout over icsuly, but never 
hasty—always willing to wait when waiting seems the 
best policy—alwa^’s ready to accept u nominal success 
when there is a chance of turning it into a real one, but 
never accepting nominal success as a cover for defeat, 
never losing an inch of ground without at once taking 
measures to rccov'er it. By this means, he has in the 
former part of 1068 extended his <lominion to the 
Land’s End ; before the end of the year he extends it to 
the Tecs. In the next year he ha-s indeed to win it hack 
again ; hut he docs win it back and more also. Early in 
1070 he was at last, in deed ns well ns in name, full 
King over all England. 

The North was making ready for war while the Avar 
in the West Aventon, hut one part of England did nothing 
to help the other. In the summer the movement in the 
North took shape. The nominal carls EjIaa'iii, Morkero, 
and Gospatric, Avith the ./Ethcling E<lgar and others, 
left William’s court to put themselves at the head of the 
movement. E<lAA'in Avas specially aggrieved, because 
the king had promised him one of his daughtei's in 
marriage, but hod delayed giving her to him. The Eng¬ 
lish formed alliances Avith the dependent princes of 
Wales and Scotland, and stood ready to Avithstand any 
attack. William set forth ; us he hod taken Exeter, he 
took WarAA’ick, perhaps Leicester. This Avas enough for 
EdAvin and Morkero. They submitted, and Avoro again 
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rcci-ivoil to favour. More valiajit spirits «itlulrvw 
northwaitl, ready to defend Diirliain as the last shelter 
of iiidepondcn.e, while Kdgar and Gospatric lied to the 
court of Malcolm of Scotlan<l. W illiaiu went on, receiv¬ 
ing the snhmission of Nottingham and York ; thcnco he 
turned soutliward. receiving on his way the submission 
of Lincoln. Cambridge, and Huntingdon. Again he 
deemed it his policy to establish his j)ower in the lands 
which he hatl alrca«ly won rather than to je«)par<l matters 
l)y at once pre.ssing farther. In the oom|uert'd towns 
lit! )>uilt c,astles, and he placc<l i»ennanent garrisons in 
each district by gnuUing esfatc.s to his Norman and 
other followers. Diffotent towns ami districts sutlered 
in difleront dogree.s, according doubtless to the meiusure 
of resistance met with in each. Lincoln an.l Lincoln¬ 
shire were on the whole favourably treate.1. An unusvml 
number of Knglishmen kept lands and ottices in city and 
shire. At Leicester ami Northampton, and in their 
.shire.s, the wide confi3cati(»ns ami great destruction of 
houses point to a stout resistance. And though Diirlmm 
uas still untouched, and though William hud assuredly 
no present purpose of atUu-king Scotland, he found it 
oxpe«lient to receive with all favour a nominal submis¬ 
sion brojight from the King of Scots by the hands of the 
Bishop of Durham. 

If W'illiam’s |H>licy c%-er seems le.s3 prudent than usual, 
it wjw at the beginning of the next year, 1069. The 
extreme North still stood onL ^Villiam luul twice com¬ 
missioned English carls of Northumberland to take pos- 
sMsion if they could. He now risked the dangerous 
step of sending a stranger. Robert of Comines was 
appointed to the earldom forfeited by the flight of 
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Wliile it \viv> still wiiitfv, lie went with hi' 


force to Diirhaii). By hel|i of the Bishop, he was ail 
mitted into the city, hut he and his whole force wori' 
cut oir hy the people of Diuhain and its neighhourhooil. 
Kohert's expeiHtioii in short led only to a revolt of 
York, where Kdgar was reecivcil ami siege was laid to 
the castle. William marched in jierson with all speed ; 
he relieved the ca-stle; he recovereil the city and 
strengthened it by a second castle on the other side of 
the river. Still he thought it prudent to take no pre¬ 
sent steps against Durham. Soon after this came the 
second attempt of Harold’s .sons in the West. 

Later in this year William’s linal warfare for the 
kingdom began. In August, 1069 the long-promised 
help from Denmark came. Swegen sent his brother 
Osbeorn and his sons Harold and Cnut, at the head of the 
whole strength of Denmark nixl of other Northcni lands. 
If the two cntcrjirises of Harold’s sons hud been planned 
in concert with their Danish kinsmen, the invadei-s or 
deliverci'S from opposite sides had failed to act together. 
Nor are Swegen’s own objects quite clear. Ho sought 
to deliver England from William and his Nonimns, but 
it is not so plain in whose interest he acted. He would 
naturally seek the English crown for himself or for 
one of his sons; the sons of Harold he would rather 
make earU than kings. But ho could feel no interest 
in the kingship of Edgar. Yet, when the Danish Hcet 
entered the Humber, and the whole force of the North 
came to meet it, the English host had the heir of Cordic 
at its head. It is now that Walthcof the son of Siward, 
Earl of Noitbompton and Huntingdon, first stands out 
as a leading actor. Gospatric too was there; but this 
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fiiiic not K<hvin an.l Morkcro. Panes ami Kngliali 
joined and iiiarelicd upon ^ ork ; the city was occupie<l ; 
the castles were taken : the Norman commanders were 
made prisonei^s, hut not till they had set lire to the 
city anil burned the greater part of it, along with the 
mctroi)olitan minster. It is amazing t<) read that, after 
breaking d<.wn the ciLstlos, the English host <lisperse<l, 
and the Danish Hcet withdrew into the Humber. 

England was again ruined by lack of concert. The 
news of the coming of the Danes led mdy to isolated 
movonieiits which were put »lown piecemeal. The men 
of Soniemet ami Doi-sot and the men of Devonshire 
and Cornwall were put <lown sejtanitely. and the move¬ 
ment in Somerset wa-s largely put down hy English 
iroop.s. The citizens of Exeter, as well a.s the Nonnnn 
gari ison of the castle, .st<.od a siege on behalf of William. 
A rising on the Welsh border tinder Eadric led oidy to 
the burning of Shrewsimry ; a rising in StatTonlshire 
was held by ^\ illiam to call for his own presence. But 
he first marched into Lindcscy, and dmve the crotvs of 
the Dutiish ship.s across into IIoldenie.s.s ; there he left 
two Norman leaders, one of them his brother Robert of 
Mortain and Cornwall : lie then wont westwani and 
subdued Staflordshirc, and nmnlied towuixla York by 
way of Nottingham. A constrained delay hy the Airo 
gave him an opportunity for negotiation with the Danish 
loaders. Osluroni took bribes to foi-sako the English 
cause, and ^\ illiam reached and entered York without 
resistance. Ho restored the castles and kept his Christ¬ 
mas in the lialf-hurne.l city. And now William forsook 
his usual policy of clemency. The Northeni shires had 
been too hard to win. To weaken them, he decreed a 
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merciless harrying of 
winch were seen for 


the wliole lainl, the diicct eftccts nf 
many years, ami which left its mark 


on English history for ages. Till the growth of ino.lern 
industry reversed the relative positii>n of Xorthern an<l 
Southern England, the ol.l Xorlhumhrian kingdom 
never fully recovered from the blow <lealt hy \\ illiain, 
and remained the most backward part of the land. 


Herein comes one of the most renuirkablc results of 


William’s coming. His greatest work was to make 
England a kingdom which no man henceforth thought 
of dividing. Hut the circumstances of his comptest of 
Northern Englaml ruled that for several centuries the 
unity of Englaml should take the form of a distinct 
preponderance of Southern England over Nortliem. 
William’.s reign strengthened every tendency that way, 
chietly by the fearful blow now dealt to the iihysical 
strength uiid well-being of the Northern shires. From 
one side indeed the Norman Conquest was truly a Saxon 


conquest. Tho King of London and Winchester became 
more fully than ever king over the whole land. 


Tho Conqueror had now only to gather in what wjis 
still left to conquer. But, as military exploits, none 
are more momoi-able than the winter marches which put 
Williuin into full po8.scssion of England. The lands 
beyond Tecs still held out; in January 1070 he .set 
forth to subdue them. The Earls Waltheof and Gospatric 
made their submission, Waltheof in person, Gospatric 
by proxy. William restored both of them to their 
earldoms, and received Waltheof to his highest favour, 
giving him his niece Judith in marriage. But he 
systematically wasted the land, as ho had wasted 
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\ Kikiiliiio. Ill- tlicii rt-lunn-tl to Voik, ami theticc Rvt 
forth to siiIaiiM- tin- l;i>t city an.I Khire that hehi 
out. A fearful imirch Id him to tin- one remaiiiiti'- 
tiai'inent of free Kii^laml, the inicoiii|iicre.i lainl of 
(-•hosier. \Vc know m>t how Chester fell ; luit the land 
was not won willn.ut tijrl'*'"?;. i'H'l a frightful harrying 
wxs the imnishnienL In all this we see a distiiul stage 
of moral d.>wiifall in the chanuter of the Comjneior. Yet 
it is thoroughly characteristic. All i.s calm, deliherate. 
|>o|itic. William will ha\e no more revolt.s. ami he will 
III any cost make the land inen|ial>le of revolL Yet, as 
ever, thei.* i.s no blood shed .siive in hallle. If men 
died of hunger, that was ju.t William’s doing ; ,„iy, 
charitahle peoj.le like Ahhot JOthelwig of Kvesliam 
might do what they could t.. help the sntrerers. HiU the 
lawful king, kept so l.>iig out of his kingdotn. would, 
at whatever price, he king over the whole laml. Ami 
Iho great harrying of the northern shiivs was the price 
paid for William’s kiiig.ship over them. 


At Chester the work was ended which had begun 
at Peveii.sey. Loss than three years and a half, with 
intervals of peace, hail made the Norman invader king 
over all Knglaml. He hud won the kingdom : lie had 
now to kce[) it. He hud for seventeen years to deal 
with revolts on both sides of the sea, with revolts both 
of Englishmen ami of hi.s own followers. But in Eng¬ 
land his power was never shaken ; in England he never 
knew defeat His English enemies he had subdued ; 
the Danes wciv allowed to uunain and in some sort to 
help in his work by plundering iluring the winter. 
The King now marched to the Salisbury of tliat day, 
the deeply fenced hill of Ohl Sarum. The men who 
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coiHiucieil Kn^^laiul were reviewe*! in the great 
plain, aii'l receive*! their rewunU. Some among them 
hail hy lailures of duty timing the winter marches lost 
tlieir light to rewanl. Tiieir jtunisliinent was to remain 
mitler amis forty days longer than tlieir comrades. 
William could trust himself to the very iimtineei's wliom 
ho ha<l [licked out for jmnishmont. He had now to 
begin his real reign ; and the ehumpion of the Church 
hutl before all things to refoim the evil customs of the 
benighted islanders, and to give them shejiherds of their 
souls who might guide them in the right way. 
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Hn(;i,ani> was now fully con«nuToil, nml William could 
for a moment sit down quietly to the rule of tlio king- 
«lom that he had won. The time that iimncdiutoly 
followeil is spoken of :us a time i»f eotnj)arative quiet, and 
of less opjiression thati the times cither before or after. 
Before atul after, warfare, on one siile of the sea or the 
other, Wius the main husiiiess. Hitherto William has 
heeii winning his kingdom in arms. Afterwards ho 
w:us more constantly called away to his foreign «Iotuin- 
ions, and his absence always led to greater ojiprcssion 
in ICnghuul. .lust now he had a moment of rejmse, 
witen he could give his mind to the atVairs of Church 
and State in Ktigland. Peace indeed wjus not quite un- 
brt>ken. Events were temling to tliat famous revolt in 
the Feiihind which is ])erhn|)s the best remembered part 
of William’.s reign. But even this movement was merely 
local, ami di<l not seriously interfere with 'William’s 
government. Ho was now striving to settle the land in 
peace, and to make his ndo as little grievous to the con- 
(|ueic<l ns might bo. The harrying of Northumberland 
showed that he now shrank from no hni-shness that wovild 
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serve his ends ; buttiiuii mere juirposcless o)>i>ivssiun he 
was stiH free. Nor was he ever inclined lo nccilless 
ciiange or to tliat scorn of the conquered whicli meaner 
conqueroi*s have often shown. He clearly wished both 
to change and to oppress as little as he could. This is a 
side of him which has been greatly niisundoi'stood, 
largely through the book that passes for the History of 
Ingtdf Abbot uf Crowland. Ingulf wa.s William s Kng- 
lish secretary ; a real history of his writing would bo 
most precious. Hut the hook that goes by his name is 
a forgery not older than the fourteenth century, and is 
in all points contradicted hy the genuine docunuuits of 
the time. Thus the forger makes William try to 
abolish the English language and order the use of 
French in legal writings. This is pure fiction. The 
truth is that, froui the time of Wilbanks coming, Eng* 
lish goes out of use in legal writings, but only gnulually, 
and not in favour of French. Ever since the coming 
of AugtLstiiie, English and Latin had been* alternative 
tongues ; after the coining of William English becomes 
less usual, and in the course of the twelfth century it 
goes out of use in favour of Latin. There are no Frencli 
documenU till the thiiteenth century, and in that cen¬ 
tury English begins again. Instead of abolishing the 
Englisli tongue, William took care that his English-born 
son should learn it, and ho even began to learn it himsedf. 
A king of those days held it for his duty to lioar and 
redress his subjects’ complainU ; he had to go through 
the land and see for himself that those who acted in 
his name did right among his people. This earlier 
kings had done; this William wished to do ; but he 
found Ills ignorance of English a hindrance. Cares of 
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“tlu’f I'llfckeil hi.s Kiiylisli sludlfs, Iml hu 

may liavo l.aiiu'il cuoiij'li to umlerstaiul tlio iiioaiiiii},' 
Ilf lii.s ow II Kii^lisli I'liartoi's. Nor <li<i William try, as 
lio is oftni imaj'incil to ha\c ^lonc, to root out the 
amiciit in«;titutions of Kn^laml, ami to set up in their 
sti-ail oitlam the existiuj: institutions of Nonnamly or 
some now institutions of his own ilevisim'. The trutJi 


is that uith William began a gi-ailual ehange in the 
laws ami eustomsof Knglaml, iimhmbteilly great, but far 
less than is commonly thought. Frcncli name.s have 
often supplanfeil Knglisb, nml have made the amount 
of ehango seem greater than it really was. Still mueh 
ehango ilid follow on the Norman (’om|Uest, and the 
Norman Coinjue.sf wa.s so eomplotcly William's own 
act that all that came of it wa.s in some sort hi.s net 
also. Hut these clumges were mainly the gradtial 
residl.H of the state of things which followed William’s 
coming ; they weto but very slightly the results of any 
formal aetvs of hi.s. W'itli a foreign king and foreigners 
JII all higli place-s much pnictical change could not 
fail to follow, even where the letter of the law was 
unehangctl. Still the practical change was less than 
if the letter of the law hud licen changed as well. 
Ktiglish law was administered hy foreign judgc.s; the 
foreign grantoe.s of William held KngHsh lain! acconling 
to Knglish law. The Norman had no special position 
ns a Norman; in every rank exccjit perhaps the 
veiy highest anti tlie very lowest, he had Kiiglishmen 
to his fellows. All this helped to give the Norman 
Conquest of Kiigland its peculiar character, to give it* 
an air of having swept away everything Knglish, while 
its real work was to turn strangers into Englishmen, 
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And that character inipresaeil on William’s wnik 

by William hinisself. The king claiming by legal right, 
but <lnv'cn to assert liLs right by the sword* was unlike 
both the foreign king who conies in by peaceful succes¬ 
sion and the foreign king who comes in witluuit evim 
the pretext of law. The Xormans too, if born soldiei's* 
were also born lawyers, and no man was more deeply 
impressed with the legal spirit llian M'illiaiu himself. 
Ho love<l neither to change the law nor to transgress the 
law, and ho ha<l little nee<l to ilo either. He knew how 
to make the law his instrument, and, without either 
changing or transgressing it, to use it to make himself 
all-powerful. He thoroughly enjoyeil that systeuu of legal 
hetions and official euphetni.sms which nuirk.s his reign. 
William himself l>ecamc in some soi’t an Knglishmun, 
and those to whom he granteil English lands had in 
some sort to become Kngli.shmen in order to hold tluun. 
The Norman stepped into the exact place of the Eng¬ 
lishman whose land ho held ; he took his rights untl his 
burthens, and disputes about those riglits un<l burthens 
were judged according to English law by the witne.ss 
of Englishmen. Reigning over two races in one land, 
William would be lord of both alike, able to use either 
against the other in cose of need. Ho would make the 
most of everything in the feelings and customs of either 
that tended to strengthen his own hands. AikI, in the 
state of things in which men then found themselves, 
whatever strengthened ^William^s hands strcngtliene<l 
taw and order in his kingdom. ^ 

There was therefore nothing to lead William to 
make any largo cliangcs in the letter of the English luw. 
Tlie powers of a King of the English, wielded as lie 
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knew liow to \y\ch\ thcin, niaile him :us great as ho 
couhi wish lo he. Om e granting the original wrong of 
his coming ‘‘t all an<l bringing a host of stnuigors Milli 
hirn^ tlune is singnlaily little to hlaiiic in the acts of the 
(Vni<iueror. Of hlnoilshed, of wanton interference with 
law ami usage, there is wonderfully little. Englishmen 
and Ni>mians were held to have settled down in peace 
under the eijual protection of King William. The two 
1*3008 were drawing together; the process was hegintiing 
wliich, u hundred yeai’s later, made it impossible^ in any 
rank hut the highest and the lowest, to distinguish Nor¬ 
man from Englishman. Among the smaller landowners 
ami the townsfolk this intermingling luul already begun, 


while earls ami bishops wtwe not yet so e.xclusively Nor- 
mati, nor luul tlie free churls of England as yet sunk so 
low jts at a later stage. }*>till some legislation was nec<le<l 
to settle the relations of the two races. King William 


proclaimccl the ‘(^renewal td the law of King Edwaixl’* 
This phi;ise h:is often been misunderstood ; it is a com¬ 
mon form wlu'ii |H*ace and goml order are restorotl after 
u period of disturbance. The last reign which islookcsl 
hack to lus to a time of goo<l govornment becomes 
the standard of good government, an«l it is agreed 
between king and iK'ople, between contending races or 
parties, that things shall ho ivs they woi'o in the days of 
the model ruler. So wo hear in Normandy of tho 
ronownl of tho law of Kolf, and in England of tho 
renewal of the law of Cunt So at an earlier time 
Danes ami Englishmen agreed in the renewal of the law 
of E<lgar. So now Normans and Englishmen agreed in 
the renewal of tho law of Edwanb There was no cckIo 
either of bk I wards or of William’s making. William 
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siinjily bound himself to rule as Rhvani hud niled. 

Hut in restoring the law of King Ivlward, ho aildc<l. 
“with the additions which I have flecrco«l for the ad 
vantage of the people of the Knglish. 

The.se few words are imleed weighty. Ihe little 
legislation of William’s reign take.s throughout the shape 
of additions. Nothing old is repeale*! ; a few now enuct- 
tnents are set up by the side of the ohi ones. And 
these words describe, not only Williams actual legisla¬ 
tion, hut the widest general eflect of his coming. The 
Nonnun Conquest did little lowaitls any diiect abolition 
of the ohlur Knglish laws or institutions. Hut(it set up 
some new institutions alongside of old ones?\and it 
brought in not a few names, habits, and ways of^ooking 
at things, which gnulually di«l their woik. In Kngland 
no man has pulled down ; many have added and modified. 

Our law is still the law of King Edwai<l with the 
additions of King William. Some old instittttions took 
new names i some new institutions with new names 
sprang up by the side of old ones. Sometimes tlic old 
ha.s lasted, sometimes the new. Wo still have a kintj and 
not a roy/6>ut he gathers round him u jHirliameni and C 
not a wiUnagemAl. ')We have a shMjf and not a iiseinint; 
but his district is more commonly callc«l a county than a 
diirc. But county and sliire are French and English for 
the same thing, ami “ jjarliament” is simply French for 
the “deep speech” whicli King William had with his 
Witan. The National Assembly of England has changed 
its name ami its constitution more than once ; but it lias 
never been changed by any sudden revolution, never till 
later times by any formal onactnient. There was no 
moment when one kind of assembly supplanted another. 
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Ami tliis \\a9 come l>ecause our Couquemi was, l>otli \a 
]\ i^ disposition and his circumstances* leil to act as a pro* 
server ami not as a ilr^^troyor. 

The greatest recorded acts of William, administrative 
and legislative, come in the last days of his roiffi^. Kut 
there arc several enactments of William heloiiirins to 
vaiion^« ikticmIs of hisi roijni, anil some of them to this 
fiisl moment of peace. Here we distinctly see William 
a.s an Kn^lisli statesman, as a statesman who knew 
how to M'ork a I'adical change under oonservative 
form.s. One enactment, j*orhaj»s the earliest of all, pro 
vided for the safety of the strangers who had eenne with 
him to snlnlue and to settle in the land. The mnidet 
of a Norman hy ati Englishman, especially of a Norman 
intruder hy a dispossesse*! Ktiglishman, was a thing that 
doubtless often Inippencd. William then-fore pmvides 
for the s:ifety of tho.se whom ho calls “ the men whom 1 
hronght with mo or wljo have come after me;" that is, 
the warriors of Senlac, Exeter, and York. Tlio.so men 
are put within his own pence; wrong done to flu-mis 
wrong done to the King, his crown and dignity. If the 
munleror cannot ho found, the lonl and, failing him, the 
hunilroil, must make payment to the King. Of this 
grew the presentment of /in^/i.s/irv, one of the few formal 
hatlgcs of distinction hctweoii the concpiering and the 
conquered race. lu practical need could not have 
ln.sted hoyoiid a generation or two, but it went on 
a.s a form agc.s after it had lo.st .all meaning. An un¬ 
known corp.se, unlcM it could bo proved that the dead 
man wa.s English, was oMumod to be that of a man 
who had come with King William, and the fine was 
levied. Some other enactments wore needed when two 
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nations lived side by side in tlie same land. A.s in earlier 
times, Roman and barbarian each kept his own law, so 
now for some purposes the Frenchman—“ Fi'ancigena"— 
and the Englishman kept their own law. Tliis is chieHy 
with regard to the modes of appealing to tJocTs jiulgc* 
merit in cloulitful cases. Tlie English <lid this by ordeal, 
the Nonnans by wager of battle. W hen a man of one 
nation appealed a man of the other, the accused chose 
the nioile of trial. If an Englishman apjiealcd a Frencli* 
man and declined to prove his charge either way, the 
Frenchman might clear himself by oatli. Rut these 
privileges were strictly continecl to Fremhmen who had 
conic with William and after him. Frenchmen who had 
in Edwards time settled in England as the land of tlieir 
own choice, reckoned as Englishmen. Other enactments, 
or fresh cnactiuents of older laws, touched both races. 
Ihc slave trade was rifo in its U'orst form ; men were 
solfl out of the laml, chiefly to the Danc.s of Irclaiul. 
Earlier’ kings hud <lenounccd the crime, and earlier 
bishops hud prciiehcd against it. W*illiuin denounced it 
again under tlie penalty of forfeiture of all lands ami 
goods, and Saint W^ulfstan, the Bishop of W'orcester, 
pcrBuade<l the chief oflendei*«, Englishmen of Bristol, to 
give up their darling sin for a season. Yet in the next 
reign Anselm and his synml had once more to denounce 
the crime under spiritual penalties, when they had no 
longer the strong arm of W^illiam to enforce them. 

^ Another law bears more thau all the jiersonal impress 
of ^Villiam. In it ho at once, on one side, forestalls 
the most humane theories of modern times, and on the 
other sins most directly against them. His remark¬ 
able unwillingness to put any man to death, except 
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among the clianci-^ of the l>attle-ficl«l. was to some extent 
the feeling of liis age. With him the feeling takes the 
shajH' of a formal law. Ho forhi<ls the intliction of 
«leath for anv crime whatever. Hut those who may on 
thi.s score he ilisposctl to claim the (\>n(jiieror a-s a 
symjialhizer will he shockeil at the next onactmcnL 
Thi'so crimes which kings le.s.s merciful than \\ illiam 
would have |>unishe<l with death arc to he punished 
with li»ss of eyes or other foul and cruel tmitilatiojjs. 
Puni.shinents of this kind now seem more revolting than 
ileath. though possibly, now a.s then, the snOerer himself 
might tliiiik otherwise. Hut in those days to substitute 
mutilation for death, in the case of crimes which wore 
lu'ld to iloservc death, was nniversally dcoine<l an act of 
mercy. (Iravo men shrank from seiulitig their follow- 
creatufos out of the world, perhaps without time for 
repentance ; liut physical sympathy with physical suffer¬ 
ing had little place in their minds. In the next century 
a feeling against ho<lily miitilulion gratlually comes in ; 
hut a.s yet the milde.st ami most thoughtful men, 
Anselm hiins«df. nmko no protest against it when it is 
believed to he really do.scrvc«l. There is no sign of any 
general comjdainton this score. The Knglish Chronicler 
ajiplauds tlio strict police of which mutilation formed a 
part, and in one case he ilclibcralely holds it to Imj the 
fitting punishment of the offence. In fact, when penal 
settlements were unknown and legal prisons were few 
and loathsome, there was something to he said for a 
punishment which disabled the criminal from repeating 
his offence. In William's jurisprudence mutilation 
became the onlinary sentence of the murderer, the 
robber, the ravi.sher. sometimes also of English revoltcrs 
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agaiubt WilliAni’s power. ^^'e must in short balance 
his mercy against the mercy i>f Kirk ami Jeffreys. 

Tho groumi on which the English Chronicler does 
laise Ills wail on belialf of his countrymen is the special 
jurisprudence of the forests ami the extortions of money 
with which he charges the Conqueror. In both these 
points the royal hand became fur heavier under the 
Noniian rule. In both William s character grew darker 
as he grew older. He is charged with unlawful exac¬ 
tions of money, in his character alike of sovereign and 
of landlord. We read of his sharp practice in <lealing 
with the profits of the royal deme.snes. He wouKl turn 
out tho tenant to whom ho had just let the land, if 
another oflered a higher rent. Ihit with regard to taxa¬ 
tion, we must remember that William’s exactions, how¬ 
ever lieavy at the time, were a step in the <Urection of 
rcgxdar government. In those days ail Uixation was dis¬ 
liked. Direct taking of tho subject’s money by the King 
was deemed an extraordinary resource to bo justifie<l 
only by some extraordinary emergency, to buy off tho 
Danes or to hire soldiers against them. Men long after 
still dreamed that the King could live of his own,’’ that 
ho could pay all expenses of his court and government 
out of the rents and services duo to him os a landomcr, 
without asking his people for anything in the character 
of sovereign. Demands of money on behalf of the King 
now became both heavier and more frequent. And 
another change which had long been gradually work¬ 
ing now came to a head. When, centuries later, the 
King was bidden to live of his own,” men had forgotten 
that the land of the King had onco been tho land of 
tho nation. In all Teutonic communities, great and 
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sniall, just as in the city coiniminities of (.ireece an«l 
Italy, the coniinunity itself was a chief lanilomier. The 
nation ha<l its fnlUtni'l, its nO’-r the property of 

no nn<' man hut of the \vlu>le state. Out «)f this, hy the 
common consent, portions ini^ht ho cut otV aiul — 

j^rantod hy a written document -to i)artienhir men as 
their own luxilj.iuil. The King might liave his jirivate 
estate, to he dealt with at his own plo:usuro, hut of the 
the laud of the nation, he was only the chief 
administrator, houml to act hy the mlvico of his Witan. 
But in this ca.<o more than in others, the advice of the 
Witau could not fail to become fonnal ; the /I'lUniid, ever 
growing througli conli-scatlons, ever lessening timuvgh 
grants, gradually came to ho looked on a.s the land of 
the King, to ho <lealt with ns he thought good. Wo 
must not look for any change fonnally cnncteil ; hut in 
kMwards d.ay the notion of as the possession of 

the nation and not of the King, could have been only a 
survival, and in William’s day even the survival j»as.sed 
away. The land which w.^^ practically the land of King 
h/lwanl hoenmo, as a matter of cotirsc, Terra J{e(ri.<, tho 
laiul of King \\'illinm. That land was now enlarged hy 
greater confiscations and lessened hy greater grants than 
over. For a moment, every lay estate luul been part of 
the land of William. And far more than had been tho 
land of the nation remained the land of tho King, to bo 
dealt with n.s he thought good. 

In the tenure of land William scorns to have made no 
formal change. But tho circumstances of his reign gave 
increased strength to certain tendencies which had been 
long afloat And out of thorn, in tho no.vt reign, tho 
malignant genius of Buudolf Flambard devised a system- 
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atic code of oppression. Yet even in his uoik there 
is little of formal cliange. Tliei c are no laws of \\ illiuni 
Rufus. The so called feiulul incidents, the claims of 
marriage, wurtUhip, and the like, on the part of the lord, 
the ancient lu riot devclo|M)d into the later nti*J^ all these 
things were in the genu under W illiani, as they had been 
in the germ long hc^fore him. In the hands of Randolf 
Flam hard tliey stillen into cstuhlislicd custom ; their 
legal acknowledgement comes from the charter of Henry 
the First which promises to reform ihcir abuses. Thus 
the Conqueror clearly clairnetl the right to interferes with 
the marriages of his mjhlcs, at any rate to forhi<l a mnr- 
riage to which he objected on gioiinds of policy. Under 
liamlolf Flamhard this hccaiue a regular claim, which of 
course Avas made a means of extorting money. Under 
Monry the claim is regtilated and mo<liHe<], but by )>eing 
regtUated and modified, it is legally establisheiL 

The ordinary aduiiiiistration of tho kingdom went on 
under William, gTcatly moditiod by the circumstances of 
his reign, hut hardly at all changed in outward fonn. 
Like tho kings that wore before him, he ‘'wore liis 
cro\vn at the three groat feasts, at Easter ut Win¬ 
chester, at Pentecost at Westminster, at Christmas ut 
Gloucester. Like the kings that were before him, he 
gathered together the great men of tho realm, and when 
need was, the small men also. Nothing seems to have 
been chungc<l in the constitution or the powers of the 
assembly ; but its spirit must have been utterly changed. 
The innermost circle, curbs, bishops, great ofiicers of 
state uud household, gradually changed from a body of 
Englishmen with u few strangers among them into a 
body* of straugers among whom two or three Euglishmeu 
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Still kept tlieir [places, Tlie result of their “ ilcep 
speecli ’ witli was not likoly to l>c other than 

an assent to \\*iUianrs will. The onlinaiy fieenian *lid 
not lose liis ab.^tnict right toeomo ami shtiut “ Yea, yea^'* 
to any adclitiun that King W illiam in;nle to the law of 
King ICtlwanl. But there w<mM he notliing to tempt him 
to come, unless King William tlionght lit to hi<l him. Bub 
t>nce ut least W’illium iVul gather together, if not every 
freeman, at least all freehohiers of the smallest uccoiuit. 
On one point tlie l\>in|Uoror h;ul fully nnule tip his 
tniml ; oti one point ho was to he a benefactor to his 
kihgiloin throngh all snceceiling ages. Tlio roalni of 
Knghinil wjts to he one uml imlivisihle. No ruler orsul>- 
jeet in the kingdom of Knglaml shouhl ugiiin <lream tliat 
that kingthiin could he split iisumler. W hen ho oirero<i 
Harold the undorkingship of the realm oi of some part 
of it, he did so doubtless only in tlie full conviction that 
the olFer would he refused. No such olFer shouUl bo 
hounl of again. Tliere should he no such division iis 
had been between ('niit uml Kdmuiul, between Ilartha- 
cimt and the first Harold, such as Ktlwin and Alorkei'o 
had dreamed of in later times. Nor shotiUl the kingdom 
ho split asundei’ in that subtler way which W'ilHam of 
all men host understood, the way in which the Frankish 
kingdoms, t^tand WV'st^ had split asunder. lie would 
have no flukes or earls who might become kings in all but 
name, each in his own fluchy or earldom. No man in 
his realm should he to him as he was to his ovcrlonl at 
Paris. No man iu his realm should plead duty towards 
an immediate lord as an excuse for breach of duty 
towards the lord of that immediate lord. Hence 
W’illiam’s policy with regard to eavldoms. Theix‘ was 
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to be nothing like the great governments Mliich luul 
been held by Goclwioe, Leofric, and Siward; an Earl of 
the \Vest-Saxons or the Northumbrians was too like a 
Duke of tlie Normans to be endured by one who was 
Duke of the Normans himself. The earl, oven of the 
kings appointment, still represcntcMl the seiuirato l)eing 
of the district over which he was set. He was the 
king^s representative rather than merely his officer; if 
he was a magistrate and not a prince, he often sat in the 
seat of former princes, and might easily grow into a 
prince. And at last, at the ver>' end of his reign, 
as the finishing of his work, he took tlio final step 
that made England for ever one. In 1086 every land* 
owner in England swore to be faithful to King illiam 
within and without England and to defend him against 
all his enemies. The subject’s duty to the King was to 
override any duty which the vassal might owe to any 
inferior lord. When the King ^vas the embodiment of 
national unity and orderly government, this was the 
greatest of all steps in the direction of both. Never did 
William or any other man act more distinctly as an Eng¬ 
lish statesman, never did any one act tell more directly 
towards the later making of Englaml, than this memor¬ 
able act of the Conqueror. Hero indeed is an addition 
which William made to the law of Exlward for the truest 
good of the English folk. And yet no enactment has 
ever been more thoroughly misunderstood. Lawyer 
after lawyer has set down in his book that, at the as¬ 
sembly of Salisbury in 1086, William introduced ‘‘the 
feudal system.” If the words “feudal system ” have any 
meaning, the object of the law now made was to hinder 
any** feudal system” from coming into England. William 
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wouM l>c king of ji king«loin, lie:nl ni :i cojimiotiwcalth. 
|)orsuii:il lord of cvt-ry iiiaii in iiis realm, lint merely, 
like a King of the French, extei’iiul lord of princes whose 
subjects owed him no allegiance. This greatest monu¬ 
ment of the (’innpieror'.s statesmanship was canie<l into 
edVect in a special assenihly of the Knglish nation gathered 
on the rti-st day of August lOSG on the great plain of 
Salisliuiy. Now, perhaps for the fii-st time, we get a 
<listinct foreshadowing of T,ords ami Commons. The 
Witan, the great men of the realm, and “the landsitting 
men, ’ the whole luxly of landowners, arc now distin- 
guislieil. The point is that William ivipiired the jier* 
sonal presonee of every man whose personal allegiance 
ho thought worth having. Kvery man in the mi.ved 
.a.s.semhly, mixeil indoeil in race ami speech, the King’s 
own men ami the men of other lords took the oath ami 
Itecume the man of King W'illiam. On that day Eng- 
land hecame for ever a king*lom one and imlivisihle, 
which since that day no man has ilreamed of parting 
asunder. 


The great assemhly t.f lOSO will come .again among 
the et ents cd Williams later reign ; it comes hero ns the 
liLst act of that general settlement which begun in 1070. 
That .settlement, hesides il,s secular side, has also an 
ecclesia-stical si<le of a somewhat difTerent character. 
In both William’s coming brought the island kingdom 
into a closer connexion with the eontinont; ami brought 
a largo displacomoiit of Englishmen and a large promo¬ 
tion of strangers. Hut on the cccle.siastical side, though 
the changes were less violent, there was a more marked 
beginning of a new sUUe of things. The religious mis- 
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siunaiy was more iuclineil to innovate tlum the militarv 
conqueror. Here WiDium not only added hut change<l ; 
on one point he even proclainjcd that the exist ini' law 
of Kijgland w;ts bad. Certainly the religious ^tate of 
Kugianii was likely to displease cliurchiucn from tlie 
mainland. The Knglish Church, so directly the child of 
the Kornan, was, for that very reason, less dependent 
on her parent. She w;is a free colony, not a eon- 
(juered province. The Ktiglisli Chinch too wjus most 
distinctly national; no land came so near to that ideal 
state of things in ivhich the Church is llie nation on 
its religious side. Papal authority therefore was weaker 
in Itngluinl than elsewhere, an<l a les.s careful line was 
drawn between spiritual an<l temporal things ami juris¬ 
dictions. Two friendly powei's eoidd take liberties with 
each other. The national assemblies dealt with ecclesias¬ 
tical as well as with temporal matters ; one indeed among 
our ancient law.s blames any assembly tliut di<l other¬ 
wise. BisliO]) ami earl sat together in the local (InwH, 
to deal with many matters which, according to con¬ 
tinental ideas, should have been dealt with in separate 
courts. And, by what in continental eyes seemed a 
Btrango laxity of discipline, priest.s, bishops, memhoi's 
of ca]>itiilar bodies were often married. Tho Knglish 
diocesan arrangement w-ero tnilike continental models. 
In Gaul, by a traditiem of Komaii date, the bishop wius 
bishop of the city. Hi.s diocese was marked by the 
extent of the civil jurisdiction of the cit 3 \ lUs home, 
his head cliurch, his bi:s]iop$tool in the head church, were 
all in the city. In Teutonic Kngluiid the bishop was 
coniiiionly bishop, not of a city but of a tribe or district; 
his stylo w'as that of a tribe; his home, liis head chuixh, 
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his hi^llopstool. might bo anywhoro witiun tlie tciritory 
of tliat triho. on the greatest point of all, matters 

in Kn”lan«l wove tlioroughly to ^\ illiani’s liking; no¬ 
where ili-l the King stan.l forth more distinctly as the 
Sujireme (.Joveinor of the t’lmich. In Kiigland, as in 
Norman.ly, the right of the sovereign to the investiture 
of eeelesiastical beiietiees was ancient and uiiilisputc*!. 
What F/lward had freely done, William wont on freely 
doing, and Hildebrand himself never ventureil on a word 
of remonstrance ag;iiiist a jMiwer which he ileemed so 
wrongful in the hatids of his own sovereign. William 
had Imt f«) stand on the rights of his predecessoi-s. When 
CJregory asked for homage for the crown which he had in 
some sort given, William answered indeetl as an English 
king. What the kings before him had ilono for or paid 
to the Homan see, that would he ih> and pay ; hnt this 
no king before him had ever tlone, nor would he bo the 
first to tlo it. Hut while William thus maintained the 
rights «»f his crown, he wils willing and eager to do all 
that seemotl needful for ecclesijislical reforHL ^Vjtd the 
geiier.il restdt of his reform was to weaken the insular 
independence of England, to make her Church more like 
the other Churches of the West, and to increase the 
power of the Homan Hishop. 

William hml now a fellow-worker in his task. The 
subtle spirit which had helped to win his kingdom was 
now at his side to help him to rule it. Within a few 
month.s after the Uking of Chester Lanfninc sat on the 
throne of Augustine. As soon as the actual Conquest 
was over, William began to give his mind to ecclesi¬ 
astical matters. It might look like sacrilege when ho 
caused all the monasteries of England to be harried- 
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But uo narm cloue to the monks oi to their jiossus- 
sions. The holy Iiouses were scarchcil for tlio hoards 
which tlic ricli men of England, fearing the new king, 
had ]ai<l up in the monastic treasuries. William looked 
on those hoards a.9 part of the forfeited goo<ls of rebels, 
and carried them off <hiring the I-^ent of 1070. This 
done, he sat steadily down to the reform of the English 
Church. 

He hud three pa]>al legates to guide him, one of 
whom, Errnenfrid, Bishop of Sitten, bail come in on a 
like errand in the time of Edward. It wa.s a kitnl of 
solemn conhrmation of the Conquest, wlicn, at the 
asscmhly held at Winchester in 1070, tlie King’s 
crown WU8 placed on Ids liead by Ermonfrid. The 
work of deposing English prelates and appointing 
foreign successoi's now began. The primacy of York 
wa-s regularly vacant; Ealdred liad died os the Danes 
sailed up the Humber to assault or to deliver his city. 
The primacy of Cantorhury wa.s to be made vacant by 
the de]iosition of Stigaml. Fiis canonical position had 
always been doubtful ; neither Harold nor W'illium hatl 
been crowned by him ; yet William had treated him 
hitherto with marked courtesy, and he liad consecrated 
at least one Norman bishop, lieinigius of Dorchester. 
He was now deprived both of the arclibishopric and of 
the bishopric of Winchester which he held with it, and 
Was kept under restraint for the rest of his life. 
Acconiing to foreign canonical rules the sentence may 
pass as just; but it marked a stage in the conquest of 
England when a stout-hearted Englishman was removed 
from the highest place in the English Church to make 
way for the innermost counsellor of the Conqueror* In 
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the* Pcu(ocH»slal a?«oiiihl\\ hchl ut \\ iiulMir. Lanfratio 
was a]>|iointv<I aichl»ishup ; his cxi*iisi>s were overcome 
hy his ohl master Ilerlwin of Her ; he came to Kiij^laiuh 
ami on Auyosl lo, 1U70 lie Wius consecrateil to the 
jjriinarv. 

Other tleprivations nml appointments took place in 
these assenil>lies. 'Du* see of Voik wasj'iven to Thomas, 
a canon of ILiyeiix, a man of hij'h character ami 
memorahh* in the local hi'^torv of his see. 'Die uhhov 
of Peterhijroiijih was vacant hy the cloatli of Ihaiuh who 
hail recoivial the staff from tJu* uncrownoil Eailj;ar. It 
wa.s <mly hy rich j^ifLs tliat he hail turneil away tlie 
wrath of William from his honse, The Kenlaiul >vas 
perhaps alrcaily stirrino* ami the Ahhcit of IVterhorouj^h 
might have to net us a military conimuiuler. In this 
case tin* prelate appointeil, a Norman naiueil Turolil, 
MMsS aceonliiigly ini>re of a solilier than of a monk. 
From these assemhlies i>( 1070 the series of William's 
ecelesiastical changes goes on. As the Knglisli hishops 
(lie or are iloprived, strangers tak(5 their place. Tliey 
arc commonly Normans^ hut Walcher, who hccamo 
lUshop of l)nrhuin in 1071, wjus one of those natives 
of Lorniino wlio had been largely favoured in bxlward's 
day. At the time of William's death Wulfstan wits the 
only Englishman who kept a bishopric. Even his do* 
ju ivation had once been thought of. The story takes 
a legendary shape, but it throu’s an important liglit on 
the relations of riiurch and State in England. In an 
assembly held in the West Minster Wulfstan is called on 
l>y William and Lanfi*uiic to give up his staff. He re¬ 
fuses; ho will give it back to him who gave it» and 
places it on the toiiih of his dead master Edward. No 
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efForts of his eiiomios can move it. Tlic sentunce is 
recalled, an<l the staff yields to his touch. luhvard was 
not 3 'et a canonized saint; the appeal is siniplj' from t)io 
living and foreign king to the dca<l and native king. 
Thi.s Icgcnil, growing np when Western Kuroj>o was 
tom in pieces the stmggle about investitures, proves 
V>etter than the nuist authentic document.s how the right 
which Popes <lcnied to fhnperors was taken for gruntc<l 
in the case of an English king. Hut, while tlio spoils of 
England, temporal and spiritual, were thus scattered 
abroad among men of the conquering race, two men at 
locust among them refused all share in pliuiilcr which 
they deemed unrighteous. One gallant Nonuan knight, 
Gulhert of llugleville, followeil William through all his 
campaigns, but when English estates wore offered as his 
reward, he refused to share in unrighteous gains, an<l 
went back to the lands of his fathers which he couhl 
hold with a goml conscience. And one monk, Wimund 
of Saint^Leutfried, nut onl>' refused })ishoprics and 
abbeys, but rebuked the Conqueror for wrong and 
robbery. And William bore no ginidge against his 
censor, but, when the archbishopric of Kouen became 
vacant, he offered it to the man who had rebuked him. 
Among the worthies of England Gulbert and Wimund 
can hardly claim a place, but a place should surely be 
theirs among the men whom Englaxxd honours. 

The primacy of Lanfranc is one of the most memor¬ 
able in ouriiistory. In the words of the parable ]>iit forth 
by Anselm in the next reign, the plough of the English 
Church was for seventeen years d^a^m by two oxen of 
equal strength. By ancient English custom the Arch- 
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Inshop of (\intcH>tiry was tlio King's special counsellor, 
tlie special representative of his t'hurch and pcojilc. 
I.aiiftaiic cannot he cliarged with an)' direct oppression ; 
vet in the han<ls of a stranger who liad his spiritual eon- 
ipn^^t to make, the trihunitian oJRcc of former arch- 
hi>.|iops was lo^t in tlut of chief iniuistor<»f the sovereign. 
In the hist action of their joint niU% the interest of 
king and primate w:is the Sitmo. Lanfranc simght for 
a mor<‘ distinct aekmiwledgcinont of tlio superiority of 
(’ant<u Imry over tlie rival metropolis (»f York. And this 
fell in with William's scdiemes for the consolidation of 
the kingdom, d'he piditical motive i.s avowed. Nortr 
humherland, which had been so hard to suKluo and 
which still lay open to Danish itivailers or ilelivcrers, 
was still dangerous. An independent Archbishop of 
York might cimsccmto a King of the Northumbrians, 
native or Danish, who might grow into a King of tho 
Knglislj. The Northern metropolitan had unwillingly 
to admit the superiority, and something more, of tlie 
Southern. Tlic caution of William and hi.s ecclesiastical 
adviser reckoned it among possible chances that even 
Tlioinus of Bayoux might crown an invading Cant or 
Harold in opposition to his native sovereign and bene¬ 
factor. 

For some of his own purposes, William had per¬ 
haps chosen his minister too wisely. The objoct^s of 
tho two col leagues were not alway.s the same. Lanfranc, 
spnmg from Imperialist Pavia, was no zealot for extra¬ 
vagant papal claims. Tho caution \rith which ho boro 
himself during tho schism which followed tho strifo 
between Gregory and Henry brought on him more than 
one papal censure. Yet tho general tendency of his ad- 
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ininistration was towards the groM tl) of ccclosiii.stical, and 
even of papa), claims. William never <lrenTne<l of ^ivin^ 
up his ecclesiastical supremacy or of exempting 
men from tlie ordinary power of the law. Hut the division 
of tlie civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, tlie increascil 
frequency of synods <listinct from tlu* general assemblies 
of tlie realm—even tluuigh the acts of those syno4ls 
needed the royal assent—were steps towunls that ex* 
emption of churchmen from the civil j)owcr which w:is 
asserted in one memorable saying towanls the etnl of 
Willium's reign. William could boM his own 

against Hildebrand liimsclf; yet the increased intercouj'se 
with Rome, the more frequent presence of Roman 
Legates, all tenilcd to increase tlic pa}>ul claims and 
the deference yielded to theim William refnsc<l lioniagc 
to Gregory ; but it is significant that (iregory asked for 
it It was a step towards the daj' when a King of Kng- 
land was glad to offer it. The increased strictness as to 
the marriage of the clergy tended the same way, Lun- 
franc did not at once enforce the full rigour of Hihle* 
brand’s <lccroes. Marriage was forbidden for the future ; 
the capitular clergy had to part from their wives; but 
the vested interest of the parish priest was respected. 
In another point William directly helped to utulcniiino 
his own authority ancl tlio independence of liis kingdom. 
Ho exempted his abbey of the Battle from the authority 
of the diocesan bishop. With this began a crowd of 
such exemptions, which, by weakening local authority, 
strengthened the power of the Roman sec. Alt these 
things helped on Hildebrand s great scheme which made 
the clergy everywhere members of one distinct and ex* 
elusive body, with the Roman Bishop at their head. 
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Wliatcvcr tcinlc<l to part the clergy from other men 
tendccl to weaken the throne of every king. While 
William reigned with Lanfranc at his si<le, these things 
M’«‘re not felt ; hut the soe«l wa.s sown for the contro- 
voisy hetwoeii Henry and Thomas ami for the hiiinilia- 
tion of •lohn. 

I'h’on those changes of Lanfranc’s piimacj' which 
seem of purely ccclesia-stical concern all helped, in some 
way to increase the intercom-sc between Knglainl and 
the continent or to break down some insular pecjiliarity. 
And whatever did tliis increa-sed the jK>wer of Kome. 
I'.ven the decree of 1075 that bishopries shouhl be 
removed to the chief citie.s of their «liocose.s helped to 
make Knginnd more like Onid or Italy. So did tho 
fancy of William's bishops ami abbots for rebuilding 
their ehurclies <in a greater scale and in tho hist deviscil 
continental style. All tended to make Knglaml loss of 
another world. On tho other hand, one insular peculi¬ 
arity well served the purposes of tho new primuto. 
Mojjastic chapters in episcopal churchoR were almost 
unknown out of Kngland. Lanfranc, himself a monk, 
favouretl monks in this matter also. In several churches 
tho secular canons wore ilis]>laccd by monks. Tho 
corporate spirit of the regulars, and their dependence 
on Kome, was far stronger than that of tho secular 
clergy. Tho secular chapters could bo refractory, but 
tho «lisputcs between them and their bishops wore 
mainly of local imj>ortance ; they form no such part of 
tho general story of ecclesiastical and papal advaneo as 
the long tale of the quarrel between tho archbishops 
and tho monks of Christ Church. 

Lanfranc survived William, and placed tho crown 
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on the head of Jus successor. Tlie frioixlship iK^twccii 
king and archbishop remained unbroken througli tJieir 
joint lives. Lanfranc’s acts wore William's acts ; whut 
the Primate did must have been approved by the King. 
How far ^^'illiam s acts were Lanfranc’s acts it is less 
easy to say. Bnt the Archbislioji was ever a trust cmI 
minister, and a trusted counsellor, and in the King's fre¬ 
quent absences from England, he often acted as liis 
lieutenant. We do not find him actually taking a 
part in warfare, but ho duly rc|K>rts inilitary successes 
to his sovereign. It was William’s combine<l wisdom 
and goo<l luck to provide himself witli a counsellor than 
whom for his immediate purpose.s none cotdcl bo better. 
A man citlier of a higher or a lower moral level than 
Lanfranc, a saint like Ansejm or one of the mere worldly 
bishops of the time, w'ould not have done his work so 
well. William needed an ecclesiastical statesman, neither 
unscrupulous nor over-scrupulous, and ho founrl him in 
the lawyer of Pavia, the doctor of Avranclies, the monk 
of Bee, the abbot of Saint Stei)hen’.«. If Lanfranc some¬ 
times unwittingly outwitted both hi.s master and himself, 
if his policy served the purposes of Home more than 
suitc<l the puri>oscs of either, that is the common course 
of human aflairs. Gieat men arc apt to forget that 
systems which they can work themselves cannot bo 
worked by smaller men. From this error neither 
William nor Lanfranc was free. But, from their own 
point of view, it was their only error. Their work was 
to 8tiV>duc England, soul and body ; and they subdued it. 
That work could not be done without great wrong : but 
no other two meu of that day could have done it with 
so little wrong. The • shrinking from needless and 
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violent change which is so strongly charaeteristic of 
William, ami less strongly of I.anfranc also, made their 
work at the time easier to l>e clone ; in the course of 
ages it made it easier to he tuidoiie. 
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The years wliicli saw tlie settlement of En«|;in«l, though 
not yeaiTi of constant figliting like the twoyeai-s hut ween 
tlie nnircli to Exeter ami the fall of Chester, wore not 
years of perfect peace, ^\'illial^ ha<l to withstami foes 
on Iwth sides of the sea, to withstand foes in his own 
household, to umlergu his first defeat, to receive his 
first wound in personal conflict' Xotlnng shook hi.s 
firm liohl either on duchy or kingdom ; hut in his later 
years his good luck forsook him. And men di«l not fail 
to connect this change in his future with a change in 
himself, above all with one dcetl of blood which stands 
out JLS utterly unlike all his other recorded acts. 

But the amount of warfare winch William ha«l to go 
through in these later years wa.s small compared with 
the great struggles of his earlier days. There is no tale 
to tell like the war of Vabes-dtuies, like the French in¬ 
vasions of Normandy, like the campaigns that won Eng¬ 
land. One event only of the earlier time is repeated 
almost as exactly as an event can be repeated. William 
bail won Maine once ; ho had now to win it again, and 
less thoroughly. As Conqueror his work is done ; a 
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sin"l<‘ oxpcilition into Wales is the only campaign of 
this part of lii.s life that led to any increase of territory. 

Wlien William .sat down to tlic settlement of his 
kingdom after the fall of Chester, he w:us in the strictest 
sense full king over all Kngland. For the moment the 
whole land ohcyeil him ; at no later moment did any 
large part of the land fail to obey him. All opposition 
w:is now revolt. Men were no longer keeping out an 
inva<ler ; when they rose, they rose against a power 
which, however wrongfully, was the establi.shed goveni- 
ment of the lainl. Two .s\ich movements took place. 
One wiis a real revolt of Knglishnien against foreign ndc. 
The other was a rehellion of William’s own earls in their 
own intere.sts, in which Kngli.sh feeling went with the 
King. Hoth were short sharj) stntggles which stand 
out boldly in the tale. More importjint in the general 
story, though less striking in detail, are the relations of 
William to the other powers in and near the islo of 
Britain. With tho crown of tho Wost-Snxon kings, he 
had taken up their claims to supremacy over tho whole 
i.slanil, and prohahly beyond it. And oven without such 
claims, bonier warfare with his Welsh and Scottish 
ucighboura could not bo avoided. Counting from tho 
completion of the real cotiqucst of Kngland in 1070, 
there were in William’s reign three distinct sources of 
distnrhance. There were revolts within tho kingdom of 
England. There was border warfare in Britain. There 
were revolts in William’s continental dominions. And 
wo may add actual foreign warfare or threats of foreign 
warfare, affecting William, sometimes in his Norman, 
sometimes in his English character. 

M ith the affairs of M ales \\ illiam had little personally 
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to do. In this he is unlike those who came immediately 
before and after him. In the lives of Harold and of 
Willian) Kufus personal warfare ajjainst the AVelsh forms 
an iinportunt purl. William the (Jreat cunuuonly left thisS 
kind of work to the earls of the frontier, to Hugh of 
Chester, Koger of Slirewsbury, and to his early frieiul 
William of Hereforil, so long us that fierce warrior's life 
lasted. These curls were ever at war with the Welsli 
princes, and they extended tlie English king<I<un at tlicir 
cost Once only did the King take a po^^oI)al share in 
the work, when he entered South Wales, in 1081. Wo 
hear vaguely of his subduing the lainl and founding 
castles ; wo see more distinctly that he rcleascul many 
English subjects who were in British bondage, and that 
he went on a religious pilgrimage to Saint David’s. This 
last journey is in some accounts coDDCctod with schemes 
for the compicst of Ireland. And in one most remark¬ 
able passage of the English Chronicle, the writer for 
once speculates as to what might have happened but <lid 
not. Ha<l William lived two years longer, ho would 
have won Ireland by his wisdom without weapons. And 
if William had won Ireland either by wisdom or hy 
weapons, he would assuredly have known better hoM* to 
deal with it than most of those who have conic after him. 
If any man could have joined together the lands which 
God has jmt asunder, surely it was he. This mysterious 
saying must have a reference to some definite act or plan 
of which wc have no other record. And some slight ap¬ 
proach to the process ofc winning Ireland without weapons 
does appear in the ecclesiastical intercourse between 
England and Ireland which now begins. Both the native 
Irish princes and the Danes of the cast coast begin to 
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treat Lanfranc as tlieir mctropolitao, and to scud bishops 
to him for consecration. The name of the King of the 
Knglislt is never mentioned in the lettei's which passed 
between the Knglisli primate and the kings and bishops 
of Ireland. It may be that William was biding his time 
for some act of special wisdom ; bnt our speculations 
cannot go any further than those of the Peterborough 
Chronicler. 

Pevolt within tlic kingdom and invasion from without 
both began in the year in which the Comjuest M as brought 
to an end. W illianrs ecclesiastical reforms >vere inter* 
rupted by the revolt of the Fenland. William's authority 
had never been fully acknoudedged in that corner of 
England, while he More his itomd and held his councils 


elsewhere. Hut tlio place Mhero disturKances began, 
the alihcy of Peterborough, M-as certainly in William's 
obedience. The Maitare made memorable by the name 
of lloreM-ard began in June 1070, and a Scottish hunying 


of Northern 


lOngluntl, the second of five M*hich arc laid to 


the charge of Malcolm, took place in the same year, and 
most likely about the sumo time. The Hnglish move¬ 
ment is connected alike M’ith the course of the Danish 


licet ami nith the appointment of Timdd to the abbey 
of Peterborough. \\ illium luul bribed the Danish com- 


mandoi's to foi'suke their English allies, and ho alloM*cd 
them to ravage the coosL A later bribe took thorn back 
to Denmark ; but not till they Imd sIiomti themselves 
in the neuters of Ely, The people, lui'gcly of Danish 
descent, floi'kcd to thorn, thinking, ;is the Chronicler 
says, tliat they M'ould win the M'hole land. The move- 
incut was doubtless in favour of the kingship of SM'ogen. 
But nothing Mas done by Danes and English together 
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save to plunder Peterborouj'h ubbuy. Hereward, s;tid 
to have been the nephew of Turold's English preilccessor, 
doubtless looked on the holy place, tinder u Norman 
abbot, 05 part of the enemy s country. 

The name of Ilerewunl has gathered round it such a 
mass of Kction, old and new, that it is har<i to disentangle 
the few details of his real history. His descent an<l 
birth-place arc uncertain ; but ho was a.>.HUiedly a man 
of Luicolnshire, and assuredly not the son of Earl Leofi ic. 
For some unknown cau.^c, ho had heon banished in tlio 
iluys of Edward or of Harold. He now came back to load 
his countrymen against William. He was the soul of the 
movement of which the abbey of Ely became the centre. 
The isle, then ca.sily defensible, was the last English 
ground on which the Conqueror was detiod hy English- 
uien figliting for England. The men of tlio Fenland 
were zealous; the monks of Ely were zeahius : helpers 
came in from other parts of England. Englisli leaders 
left their shelter in Scotland to share tlfe dangers of 
their country men; even I'M win and Morkere at last 
plucked up heart to leave Willianrs court and join the 
patriotic movement. ixlwin was pursued; lie was 
hotraycti hy truitoi's; he was overtaken and slain, to 
William’s deep grief, we arc told. His brother reached 
the isle, and helped in its defence. William now felt 
that the revolt called for his own presence and his full 
energies. The isle was stoutly attacked and stoutly de¬ 
fended, till, according to one version, tlje monks betrayed 
the stronghold to the King. According to another, 
Morkerc was induced to surrender by promises of mercy 
which William failed to fulfil In any case, before the 
year 1071 was ended, the isle of Ely was in William’s 
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hands. HtMCward alono with a few coni[)uiiions made 
fheir way out hy sea. William was less merciful tlian 
usual : .still no man wa.s put to deatli. Some were 
mutilated, some impsi.soned ; Morkere and other chief 
men spent the rest of their <lays in bonds. 'I’iie temper 

the C'oni|ueror had !iow fearfully hardened. Still he 

coulil honour a valiant enemy ; those who resisted to 

the la.st fared lust. .\i| the legrnds of Herewanl's later 

<lay.s speak f>f him as adiiiilte<i to William'.s peace ami 

favour. One niake.s him ilie rpuetly, another kills him 

at the hand.s of Xonnaii enemies, hut not at William's 

hiddinfj or with William s knowied-tc. Kvi.lenee a little 

hotter .siijij'ests that he hoie arms for his new sovereign 

hi'yond the sea ; and an entry in Domesday also suggests 

that ho held lands under Count liohert of Mortain in 

^\ arw ickshirc. It would suit William’s policy, when he 

received lleiowaril to his favour, to make him exchange 

lamls near to the scone of his exploits for lands in a 

distant shire* held under the lordship of the King’s 
brother. 

Meanwliile, mo.st likely in the summer months of 
1070, Maleoliu nrvaged (’lovolaml, Dnrliam, and other 
districts whore there mu.st have been little left to ravage. 
iMennwhilo tlio /Etheling tklgar and his sisters, wFth 
other English exiles, sought shelter in Scotland, and 
were hospitably received. At the same time Gospatric, 
now Willianrs earl in Northumberland, retaliated hy 
a harrying of Scottish Cumberland, which provoked 
iMalcolm to greater cruelties. It was said that thci-c 
was no house in Scotland so poor that it had not 
an English bondman. Presently some of Malcolm’s 
Ejighsh guests joined the dcfomlera of Ely; those of 
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highest birth stayed in Scotland, and Malcolm, after 
much striving, persuaded Margaret the sister of Edgar 
to become his wife. Her praises are u ritten in Scotti.sh 
history, and the maniage had no .small share in the pro- 
ces.s which made the Scottish kings and tlie lands which 
formed their real kingdom practically Kngli.sh. The 
sons and grandsons of Margaret, sjnaing of the Old- 
English kingly house, were far more English within their 
own realm than the Norman ami Angevin kings of 
Southern England. But within the English border men 
looke<l at things with other eyes. Thrice again «lid 
Malcolm ravage England ; two an«l twenty years later 
he was slain in his la.st visit of havoc. William mean¬ 
while an«l his earls at Ica.st «lrcw to them.selvc.s some 
measure of loyalty from the men of Northern England 
as the guanlians of the land against the Scot. 

For the present however Malcolm’s invn.sion was 
only avenged by Go.spatric’s harrying in Cuml>erland. 
The year 1071 called William to Ely ; in the early 
part of 1072 his presence was still neede<l on the main¬ 
land ; in August he found leisure for a inarch against 
Scotland. He went as an English king, to a.sscrt the 
rights of the English crown, to avenge wrongs done to 
the English land; ami on such an cri-and Englishmen 
followed him gladly. Eadric, the defender of Here¬ 
fordshire, hail made his peace with the King, and he 
now held a place of high honour in his army. But if 
William met with any armed resistance on his Scottish 
expedition, it did not amount to a pitcheil battle. He 
passcil through Ivothian into Scotland ; he crossed 
Forth and drew near to Tay, and there, by the round 
tower of Abemeth)', the King of Scots swore oaths 
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ami jjave aiul became the man of the King of 

the Kngli:?li. W illi.iin might now call himself, like 
his Wcst-Saxoii pietleoe^'^ors, Jirctfnfltio ami 
of the is)i' <if Hiituiii. This was the liighest point of 
Ills fortune. Duke of the Normans King of the Kng- 
li^h, lie was uialisputeil loiul from the march of Anjou 
to tlie narrow soa bet ween ('aithness and Orkney. 

1 he exact tiTiiis of the treat}’ between William’s 
loyal vassal and Ins overlord are unknown. Ihit one of 
them was clearly the removal of Kdgar fi<un Scot¬ 
land. l^efore long he was on the continent. William 
had not yet learned that bklgar was less dangerous iti 
Britain than in any other part of the worM. and that 
he >vas safest of all in W'illiam’s own courk Ilomuiro 
done and liostugcs roceivtxl, tlie Loitl of all Britain 
rotiiiiu'd to lii:< iiniiicdiato kiiigdoiii. His march is 
connected with many legendary stciries. In real historv 
it is marked hy tlie fouinlalioii of the castlo of Huiham, 
and hy the ('oinjiieror's eontinnation of the privileges 
of the palatine hishoj)s. If all the carls of ICngland 
ha<l heen like the earls of ('hestor. and all the hishojK? 
like the bishops of Durham, Englaiul wouhl jLssuredly 
have split up. liko (iermany, into a loose federation of 
toniimral and spiritual princes. This it w.as William’s 
special work to hinder; hut ho doubtless saw that tho 
oxeeptional privileges of one or two favoured lord¬ 
ships, standing in maike«l eonlnist to the rest, notdd 
3iot really interfere with In's great plan of union. And 
W illium woiUd hardly have eontirmed tho sees of Lon¬ 
don or Winchester in tho privileges whieJi he allowed 
to the distant see of Durham. He now also made 
a grant of earhloms, the object of which is less clear 
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than that of most of his actions. It is not easy to say 
why Gospatric was deprived of his carldoiiL His 
former acts of liostility to William had been covered \)y 
his panloii and reappointment in lOGl) ; and since then 
he had acte<l a.s a loyal, if perhaps an indiscreet, 
■jnardian of the land. Two greater earldoms than his 
had become vacant by the revedt, the death, the iin- 
prisSonment, of Kdwin and Morkcre. Hut these 
William had no intention of filling. Ho would not 
have in his roulin anything so <langerous as an carl of 
the Mercians or the Northumbrians in the old sense, 
whether Knglish or Norman. Hut the tlefence of the 
northern frontier needed an earl to rule Niuthumber- 
land in the later soii-se, the land north of the Tyne. 
And after the fate of Hubert of Cotnines, illiam 
could not as yet put a Norman carl in so perilous a 
post. But the Englishman whom he chose was open 
to the same charges as the de|>osed Go.spatric. For he 
was Walthcof the son of Siward, the hero of the storm 
of York in 10G9. Already Earl of Northampton an«l 
Huntingdon, lie was at this time high in the King’s 
jmisonal favour, perhn|>s already the husbuud of the 
King’s niece. One side of William’s jmlicy comes out 
here. Union was somctiiiics helped by division. There 
wwe men whom William loved to make great, but whom 
ho had no mind to make dangerous. He gave them 
vast estates, hut estates for the most pari scattered over 
difTereiit parts of the kingdom. It was only in the 
border earldoms and in Cornwall that ho allowed any¬ 
thing at all near to the lordship of a whole shire to ho 
|)ut in the hands of a single man. One Norman and one 
Englishman held two earldoms together; but they were 
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earldoms far upart. Roger of Montgomery held tlie 
earldoms of Shi oxvshury and Sussex, and \V.nItheof to 
Ills midland e.uldom of Xoithampton and Hiintiiigdon 
mm a-ldod f he rule of .listant Noi thumherland. The men 
who had fought most stoutly against William wore the 
men whom h<- most willingly reeciveil to favour. Kadric 
and llerowar.1 were honoured ; Wallheof was honoure.1 
more highly. lie ranked along with the greatest Xor- 
man.s ; his po.sition wa.s perhaps higher than any hut 
the King’s Imrii kin.sinen. Rut the whole tale of Wal- 
theof is a prohlem that touches the character of the king 
under whom he rose and fell. Rifted nj. higher than 
any othei' man among the coiuinere<l. he was the one man 
whom William put t<. .leath on a political charge. It is 
hanl to see the reasons for either his rise or his fall, 
ft was doubtless mainly his end which won him the 
id.iding revortmee of his countrymen. His valour and 
Ins piety are loudly praised. Rnt his valour we know 
only from hi.s one personal exploit at York ; his piety 
was consistent with a luuse murder. In oll.er matters, 
he scorns amiable, irresolute, and of a scrupulous con¬ 
science, and Nortimmbrian morality perhaps saw no 
great erimo in a nmnler committed under the tnadiUons 
of a Northninhrian <leadly fend. Long before M'altheof 

was born, his grandfather Earl YMrvil had been killed 

by a certain Carl. The sons of Carl ha<l foiight by his 
sKle at York; hut, nolwithstamling this comradeship, 
the first act of Waltheof’.s rule in NorthumborlamI wsus to 
semi men to slay them beyond the bounds of his earldom. 
A crime that was perhaps mlmired in Northumberland 
and nnhcanl of elsowhoro di.l not lose him cither the 
favour of the King or the friendship of his neighbour 
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Hisliop Walcher, a reforming prolate with whom W’al- 
theof acted in concert. Ami wlien he w.'us chosen a.s the 
single exception to Williant's merciful rule, it was not 
for this undo»ihted crime, hut on charges of which, even 
if guilty, he might well have been forgiven. 


Tlio sojourn of William on the continent in 1072 
carries us out of England and Normandy into the 
general affairs of Europe. Signs may have already- 
showed themselves of what was coming to the south of 
Nonnandy ; hut the intere.st of the moment lay in the 
country of Matilda. Flamleis, long the fnm ally of Nor¬ 
mandy, was now to change into a hitter enemy. C’ount 
Baldwin died in 1067 ; his successor of thy s;mie name 
«lie<l three years later, and a war followe<l hetwoen his 
widow Kichildis, the guardian of his young son Arnulf, 
ami his brother Robert the Frisian. Robert ha«l won 
fume in the East; he hud received the sovereignty of 
Friesland—a name which takes in Holland ami Zealaml 
—and he was now invited to deliver Flanders from the 
oppres-sionsof Richildis. Meanwhile, Matilda Wiis acting 
as regent of Normandy, with Earl William of Here¬ 
ford as her counsellor. Richihlis Bought help of lier son’s 
two overlonls, King Henry of Germany and King 
Philip of Fiance. Philip came in person : the Gor¬ 
man succours were too late. From Normandy came 
Earl William with a small party of knights. The kings 
had been askeil for armies; to the Earl she offered 
herself, and ho came to fight for his bride. But early 
in 1071 Philip, Amiilf, and William, were all over¬ 
thrown by Robert the Frisian in the battle of Cassel. 
Arnulf and Earl William were killed : Philip made 
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All this l.iouj'ht King William to the continent, 
while the invasion of Malcolm was still nnavengo<l. 
No open Avar followetl between Nonnamly ami Flaiulei-s; 
but for the rest of their lives Kobci t ami William were 
enemies, ami each helpol the enemies of the other. 
^\ illiatn gave hi.s .support to Baldwin brother of the 
slain Arnulf, who strove ti> win Flamlers frt.m KoberL 
But the real interest of this ejiisoilo lies in the impres¬ 
sion which wa-s tmule in the lands o:ist of Flanders. In 
the troubled state of (Jerrnany, when Hciirv the Fourth 
was striving with the Saxons both siiles seem to liavc 
lookeil to the C’<un|iienu- of England with hope and 
with fear. On thi.s matter our English and Xormun 
authorities are silent, and the notiee.s in the eontein- 
l«oi-ary (Jerman writers are strangely unlike one an¬ 
other. But they show at least that the prince who 
ruled on both sides of the sea was largely in men’s 
thought.s. 'I'ho Saxon enemy of Henry ilescribes him 
in his despair as seeking help in Detimark, France, 
Acpiitaine, ami also of the Iving of the English, prm 
mising him the like help, if he shouhl over need it. 
William and Henry had both to guard agaimst Saxon 
enmity, but the throne at Winchester stooil liniier 
than the throne at (Joslar. But tho historian of the 
continental Saxons put.s into William’s mouth an answer 
utterly unsuited to his position. Ho is made, wlien in 
Normandy, to answer that, having won his king.lom by 
force, he fears to leave it, le.st he might not fiiul his way 
hack again. Far more striking is tho story told three 
years later by Lambert of Hcrzfeld. Henry, when en- 
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gaged in an Hungarian war, heai<l tliat tl)e famous Arch- 
Itishop Ilannu of Koln had leagued witli William 
—so is his earliest snrnanie written—King of the Kng- 
lisli, ainl that a vast army was coming to set the island 
monarch on the (xerinaii throne. The host never came ; 
hut Henry hastened back to giianl his fiontier against 
hurlmriniis. By that phrase a Teutonic writer cat» 
hanlly mean the insular i)art (»f Williatn's subjects. 

Now a.ssuredly William never cherished, as his suc¬ 
cessor probably did, so wild a dreant a.s that of a kinglv 
crowning at Aachen, to he folh.wcil perhaps by an 
imperial crowning at Kome. But that such schemes 
wore looked on a.s a practical danger against winch the 
actual Herman King had to guanl, at least sluuvs the 
place which the Conqueror of Kngland held in Kxjropean 
imagination. 

For the three or four ycui-s immediately following 
the surrender of Kly, William’s journeys to and fro 
between his kingdom and his <luchy were s|K-cially 
frc<juent. Matilda .scorns to have always staye<l in 
Normandy ; she is never mentioned in Kngland after 
the year of her coronation ami the birth of her youngest 
son, and she commonly acted as regent of the duchy. 
In the course of 1072 wc see William in England, in 
Nonnandy, again in Kngland, and in Scotland. In 1073 
he was called beyond sea by a formidable movement. 
His great continental conquest had risen against him •, 
Lc Mans aiul all Maine were again independent City 
and land chose for them a prince who came by fcniale 
descent from the stock of their ancient counts. This 
wa-s Hugh the son of Azo ftfarquess of Liguria and of 
(Jer*<'ndi8 the sister of the last Count Herbert The 
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Xormans wore driven out of Le >rans : Azo canio to take 
() 05 so.s-;iun in the name of his son. hut lie and llie citizens 
dill not lonji aoroe. Ho went hack, loaviii" liis wife and 
son under the ^uardiansliip of Geoffrey of Mayenno. 
Presently the men of Le Mans tlirew off princely rule 
nltoj'cther and proclaimed the earliest rouiumu^ in North¬ 
ern (.taul. Here llien, a^? at Kxetcr, William had to strive 
against an amied commonwealth, and, as at Exeter, wo 
specially wish to know n-hat were to he the relations he- 
tween the capital an<l the county at large. The ma.s.s of 
the people thionghout Maine threw themselves zealously 
into the cause of the commonwealth. But their zeal 
might not have lusted long, if, according to the usual 
run of things in such cases, they had .simply exchanged 
the lorilshi]) of their hereilitary masters for the corjmrate 
lordship of the citizens of Le Mans. To the iiohle.s the 
change wa.s naturally disListofnl. They had to swear to 
the roinmuiu-, hut many of them, Geoffrey for one, had 
no thought of keeping their oaths. Dissensions arose ; 
Hugh went hack to Italy : Geoffrey occupied the castle 
of Mans, and the citizens dislodgeil him only by 
the dangerous help of the other prince who claimed 
the overlonl.ship of Maine, Count Fulk of Anjou. 

If Maine was to have a master from outside, the lord 
of Anjou hardly promised better than the loni of Nor¬ 
mandy. But men in dc.spair grasp at anything The 
strange thing is that Fulk disappears now from the 
story ; William stops in instead. And it was at least as 
iimch in his English as in his Norman character that the 
Duke and King won back the revolted land. A place 
in his army was held by English warriors, seemingly 
under the command of Hereward himself. Men who 
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liiiil fouglit for free.Iom in tlu-ir own land now fon;.dit at 
the l>i<ldiii'' of their roiitjueror to put tlown freedom 
in another lan.l. Tliey went willingly ; the English 
fhroniclcr describes the campaign with glee, ami breaks 
into Aerse—or incorporates a contempuraiy ballad—at 
the tale of English victory. Few men of that day wotd<l 
see that the cause of Maine w;us in truth the cause of 
EiiglamL Jf ^ ork and E.xeter could not act in concert 
with one another, still le.ss coidd either act in concert 
with Le Mans. Engli.slimen serving in Maine woul<I 
fancy that they were avenging their own wrongs hy 
laying waste the lands of any man who spoke the Frencii 
tongue. On W illium'.s part, the employment of English¬ 
men, the emjiloyinent of Hcrewanl, was another stroke 
of policy. It was more fully following out the .system 
which led Englishmen against E.veter. which led Eadric 
and his comrades into .Scollaml For in every English 
soldier whom William can-ie«l into Maine he won u loyal 
English subject. To men who had fought under his 
bannci-s beyond the sea he would he no longer the Con- 
queror but the victorious cajitain ; they would need 
ROino very special opiiression at home to make them revolt 
against the chief whose laurels they had helped to win. 
As our own gleeman tells the talc, they ditl little beyond 
harrying the helpless land ; hut in continental writers 
we can trace a regular campaign, in which we hear of no 
battles, but of many sieges. William, a.s before, subdued 
the land piecemeal, keeping the city for the last When 
he drew near to Lc Mans, its dcfcndci-s Burrendored at 
his summons, to escape firo and slaughter by speedy sub¬ 
mission. The new wmmuiu was abolished, but the Con¬ 
queror swore to obscr\’o all tho ancient rights of the city. 
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All thi^ tiiiio M'o have hoard nothing of Count Folk. 
ProsonUy wr find him warring against nobler of Maine 
who had taken William's part, and leaguing with the 
Breton^ ugainsi William himself. The King set forth 
with Ids whole force* Xorman and English ; l)ut peace 
was made hv tlie moiliation of an uiinaino<l lUunan 
ear<linab ahettetl* wo an.‘ told, by the chief Norman 
nohle.^. Success against confederated Anjou and Kritanny 
might be douhifid, with Maine and Knglaml wavering 
in their allegiance, ami France, Scotland, ami Handers, 
possible enemies in the distance. The rights of tlic 
t’ount of Anjou over Maine weiv fornially acknowledged, 
and William s eldest si>n Uohert <lid homage to Fulk for 
the county. Kich prince stipulatcal for the s;ifety and 
favour of all subjects of the otlier who had taken his 
siilo. Between Normandy and Anjou there wOsS peace 
ibiring tlio rest of the days of William; in Maine we 
shall SCO yet another revolt, though only a partial one. 

William wont hack to England in 1071k In 1074 he 
went to the continent for a longer ahsenea As the time 
just after the first completion of the Conquest is spoken 
of as a time when Normans and English were beginning 
to sit down side hy sUlo in peace, so the years which 
followed the suhndssion of Ely are spoken of as a time 
of special oppression. This fact is not unconnected with 
the King^s frequent ahsencos from England. Whatever 
wc say of William's own position, he was a check on 
smaller oppressors. Things were always worse when 
the eye of the groat master was no longer watching. 
William's one weakness was that of putting overmuch 
trust in his immediate kinsfolk and friends. Of the 
two special oppressors, William Fitz-Osborn had thro>vn 
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away his life in Flandei'S ; but Hishop Odo was still at 
work, till several ycai^ later his king an<l brother struck 
him clouTi with a tnily rigliteous blow. 

The year 1074, not a year of fighting, wa 5 pre¬ 
eminently a year of intrigue. W illianTs enemies on the 
continent strove to Hun the representative of the West- 
Saxon kings to help their etuis. Kdgar flit.s to and 
fro between Scotland and Flanders, and the King of the 
blench tempts hiiii with the ofFer of a convenient settle¬ 
ment on the march of France, Normandy, aiul Flanders, 
bklgar sets forth from Scotlaiul, l>ut is driven back l>y a 
storm; Malcolm and Margaret then change their miiuls, 
and bid Jiim make his peace with King William. Wil¬ 
liam gladly accepts his siibmission ; an embassy i.s sent 
Ui bring him with all worship to the King in Normandy. 
He abide-s for several years in William’s cmirt, ctmtented 
and despised, receiving a daily pension and the profits 
of estates in Fnglaiid of no great extent which the King 
of a moment held by the grant of a rival who could 
afTord to be magiianiinous. 

lulgar’s after-life showed that he belonged to tliat 
clas.s of men who, as a nde slothful and listless, can yet 
on occasion act with energy, and who act most creditably 
on behalf of others, lint William had no need to fear him, 
an.l he was easily tjinied into a friend and a dei>endant! 
i'Mgar, fii-st of Englishmen by descent, was hardly an 
Englishman by birtK William had now to deal with the 
Englishman who stood next to Edgar in dignity and far 
above him in personal estimation. We have reached the 
great tuming-point in William’s reign and character, the 
black and mysterious tale of the fate of Waltheof. Tho 
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Kail of Noi tlinmWrlanil.Nortliani|)ton,an.l Uunting<lon, 
was not tlie only earl in En^'laml of English birth. The 
earldom of the Il-ist-Angles was hold by a born English¬ 
man who was more hateful than any stranger. Halph 
of Wader wa.s the one Englishman who had fought at 
William's side against Englaml. He often passes for a 
native of Hiitanny, and he certainly hehl lamls and 
castles in that country ; but he was Hreton only by the 
mother's side. For Domesday and the Chronicles show 
tliat he was the son of an chlcr Earl Halph, who had 
been or master of the horse in Etlwanl’s ilays, 

and who is expressly sahl to have been born in Norfolk. 
The unusual name suggests that the elder Halph was not 
of English ilescent. Ho survived the coming of William, 
and his son fought on Scnlac among tho countrymen of his 
mother. This treason implies an unrecorded banishment 
in tho days of Elwanl or Harold. Already carl in 1069, 
ho hail in that year acted vigorously for William against 
the Danes. Hut ho now conspired against him along with 
Hogor, the younger son of William Fitz-Osbem, who had 
succeeded Ins father in tlic earhiom of Hereford, while his 
Norman estates had piissed to his cider brother William. 
What grounds of complaint either Halph or Hogcr had 
against William wo know not; but that tho loyalty of 
the Earl of Hereford was doubtful throughout the year 
1074 appears from several letters of rebuke and counsel 
sent to him by tho Hegont Lanfranc. At last the 
wielder of both swords took to his spiritual anus, and 
pronounced tho h^rl excommunicate, till ho should submit 
to tho King’s mercy and make restitution to the King 
and to all men whom he had wronged. Roger remained 
stift'-iicckcd under tho Primate's censure, and presently 
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coininittcd an act of direct didobtnlicucc. The mx t 
year, 1075, he gave his sifter Emma in inarriage to h^irl 
Ivalpii. This marriage tlie King )iad £orhi<ldcn, on 
sonic unrecorded ground of state policy. jNlost likely 
lie already su>j>octod both earls, and thought any tie 
between thorn <laiigerous. The notice shows William 
.stefjping in to tlo, as an act of policy, what umlcr his 
successors became a inatter of course, done with the sole 
object of making money. The hride^uh —the name that 
Iiirks in tlie modern shape of ht idnl —M*a.s held at Exning 
in Cambriilgeshiro ; bishops and abbots were guests of 
the excoimiinnicutcd Roger ; ^\‘allhcof was there, :m<l 
many Breton comrades of Ralph. In their cups tluA’ 
began to plot how they might ilrivo the King out of the 
kingdom. Charges, both true and false, were brought 
against William ; in a mixed gathering of Nonnuns, 
English, uiul Bretons, almost every act of William’s life 
might p;iss as a WTong done to some part of the com¬ 
pany, even though some others of the company were his 
accomjdices. Above all, the two earls Ralph uiul Roger 
made a distinct proposal to their fellow-earl Waltheof. 
King William shouhl be driven out of the luml ; one of 
the three should be King; the other two should remain 
earls, ruling each over a third of the kingdom. Such a 
scheme might attract earls, but no one else ; it would 
undo William's best and greatest work ; it would throw 
hack the growing unity of the kingiiom l>y all the steps 
that it had taken during several generations. 

Now what amount of favour did Waltheof give to 
these schemes ? Weighing the accounU, it would 
seem that, in the excitement of the bride-ale, ho com 
seuted to the treason, but that he thought better of it 
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till) lu'Xt iiiuining. !Ie wont to Lanfranc, at once regent 
iiiid glio^tl)- father, ami confessed to him whatever he 
had to tHUifess. The Primate assigned liis penitent some 
ecclesiastical penances; the Regent hadetlie Karl go into 
Xoiniandy ainl tell the whole tale to the King. \Valtheof 
went, with gifts in hand ; lie told his story and craved 
forgiveness. William nnnle light of the matter, ami 
kept AValtheof with him, Imt seemingly not tinder 
restraint, till he came hack to Kngland. 

Meanwhile the other ttvo earls were in open rebellion. 
Ralph, half Breton by birth and earl of a Danish land, 
a.sked help in Britanny and Denmark. Bretons from 
Britanny ami Bretons settled in Knglaml flocked to him. 
King Swegen, now ulmo.st at the eml of his reign ami 
life, listened to the call of the rebels, and sejit a fleet 
nmlor the command of his smi C’mit, the future saint, 
together with an earl nametl Hakon. Tho revolt in 
Kngland was soon put «lown, hoth in Kast ami West. 
The rebel earls met with no support save from those 
who were under their immeiliato influence. The country 
actcil zealously for the King. Lanfranc could re|>ort 
that hlarl Ralph and his army wore tleoing, and that tho 
King’s men, French and Knglish, were chasing them. 
In another letter he couhl add, iviili some strength of 
language, that tho kingdom was cleanseil from tho tilth of 
tho Bretons. At Norwich only tho castle was valiantly 
•lefomleil by the nowly married Counte.ss Kmma. Roger 
was taken ju isoner; Ralph fled to Britanny ; their 
followers were puuisheil with various mutilations, 
savo the ilefenders of Norwich, who were admitted to 
terms. Tho Countess joined her husband in Britanny, 
ami in days to come Ralph did something to redeem 
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SO many treasoDS by dying us an arnivJ pilgrim in the 
first crusade. 

The main point of this story is that llie revolt met 
with no English support whatever. Not only did IJishop 
Wulfstan march along with his fierce Norman hrethron 
Odo and Goollrey ; tlio English people everyw'here were 
against the rebels. For this revolt otVerod no attraction 
to English feeling ; had the umlertaking been les.* hope¬ 
less, nothing could have been gained by exchanging the 
Rile of Williuin for that of Kalph or Roger. It miglil 
liuve been dilFerent if the Danes Imd played their part 
better. Tlie rebellion broke out wliile William was in 
Normandy ; it was the sailing of the Danish fleet which 
brought him buck to F^tigland. Rut never <lid enterprise 
bring less honour on its leaders than this Inst Danish 
voyage up the Humber. All that the holy Cunt did 
was to plunder the miustor of Saint Peter at York and 
to sail liwixy. 

His coming however seems to have altogether changed 
the King's feelings with regard to Wultheof. As yet 
he hud not been dealt with as a prisoner or an enemy. 
He now came buck to England with the King, and 
William's first act was to imprison both Waltheof ami 
Roger. The imprisonment of Roger, a rebel taken in 
anns, was a matter of course. As for Wultheof, what¬ 
ever he had promised at the bride-ale, he had done no 
disloyal act; he had had no share in the rebellion, nnd 
ho hod told the King all that he knew. But ho hud 
listened to traitors, and it might be dangoitius to leave 
him at large when a Danish fleet, led by his old comrade 
Cnut, was actually afloat. Still whut followed is strange 
indeed, specially strange with William as its chief doer. 
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At the Mi'lwintor f}otn<'»t o{ 107.">1070 Koyor uml 
\\ :iltlic«»f wore hnni-'lit to trial. I{alj)li was contloiniUMl 
in aliseiue, like Kii.staco of BouIoj'mo. Ko^'or was 
seuteiue<l to forfoilnro ainl imprisonment for life. 
W'altlieof maile his «lofonce ; his setitonce Wiis <le- 
ferred ; he was kept at Winchester in a straiter im- 
)irisoiiment than before. At the I’entecostal Oenuit of 
I07(), hoM at Westminster, his case w;i.s ai^ain ar;;iieil, 
ami he w:ls .sonteneeil to death. On the hist day of 
May the last English earl was heheadod on the hills 
ahovo Winehcster. 

Such a .sentence ami execution, strange at any time, 
is specially str.uij'o under William. Whatever Waltheof 
had done, his ofVenee wa.s lighter than that of Koger ; 
yet \\altheof has the heavier and I’oger the lighter 
])uni.shineiit. W ith Scroggs or JelFreys on the bench, 
it might hav«* been argued that W'ultheofs confession 
to the King did not> in strictness of law, wipe out the 
guilt of his original promise to the conspirators; hut 
W illiam the Circiii did not coininunly act after the 
fashion of Scroggs ami .TeflVcys. To ileprivc Waltheof 
of hi-s earldom might doubtless ho prudent; a man who 
had oven listenoil to traitors miglit ho deemed \mfit for 
such a trust. It might ho wise to keep him .safe under 
the King’s eye, like E.lwiii, Morkoro, and Falgur. But 
why .should he he picked out for death, when tho far 
more guilty Kogcr was allowed to live ? Why should 
he he chosen as the one victim of a jirinco who never 
before or after, in Nonnandy or in lingland, doomed 
any man to die on a ]>oIiticu) charge 1 These are ejues- 
tions harl to answer. It is not enough to say that 
W'althcof was an Englislunan, that it was W’illiain’s 
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policy gradually to get rid of Englislmicn in Jiigh 
places, uuil tljat the time wa-s now come to got ri<l of 
the lust For such a policy forfeiture, or at most im¬ 
prisonment, Mould have been enough. ^\‘hile either 
Lnglislnnen lost lands, honours, at most libertv, Wul- 
theof alone lost his life hy a judicial sentence. It is 
likely enough that many Normans hungered for the 
lands and honours of the one Knglishman M*ho still 
lield the highest rank in Englancl. Still forfeiture 
without death might have satisfied even them. But 
M a)theof M*a.s not only earl of three shires ; he was hus¬ 
band of the King’s near kinsM*oman. AVc are t<dil that 
Juditli M’iLS tlie enemy and accuser of )ier Inisbuud. 
Ihis may have touched William’s one weak point. Vet 
he M*ould liurdly have siverved from the jiractico of Ins 
whole life t<i p)e;iSo the bloody cajirice of a niece M'ho 
longed for the ileath of her husband. And if Judith 


longed for W altlieof's death, it was not from a wisli to 
KUj)j>ly his place Mith another. Legend says that she 
refused a second liiisbaiid ofTered her In* the King : it 
is certain that she remained a widoM*. 


Waltheofs death must tlms remain a mystery, an 
isolated <lecd of )>Ioo4l unlike anytliing else in William’s 
life. It seems to have been impolitic; it led to no 
revolt, but it called forth a ntnv burst of English feel- 
ing. Waltheof M’as deemed the martyr of his people ; 
he rcceive<l the same popular canonization as more than 
one English patrioU Signs and wonders Avero M ioiight 
at his tomb at CroM'land, till displays of miraculous 
power M'hich M'cro so inconsistent with loyalty and good 
order wore straitly forbidden. The act itself murks a 
stage in the downward course of William's character. 
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III itself, the harrying of Northumherlatul, the very 
invasion of Knglan«I, with all the bloodshed that 
they caused, might he ileemed blacker crimes than the 
unjust ileath of a single man. Hut as human nature 
stands, the less crime needs a woi-se man to do it. 
Crime, as ever, led to further crime and was itself the 
jmnishment of crime. In the eyes of Williams con- 
teiMjioraries the death of W’altheof, the blackest act of 
William's life, was also its tuiniiig-point. From the 
day of the martyrdom on Saint (tiles' hill the magic of 
William’s name and William’s arms passed away. Un¬ 
failing luck no longer waited on him ; after W'altheof's 
death he never, till his la.st campaign of all, won a battle 
or took a town. In this change of William’s fortunes 
the men of his own ilay saw the judgement of God 
upon his crime. And in the fact at least they were 
uiuloubtcdly right. Henceforth, though William’s real 
power abiile.s unshaken, the tale of l»is warfare is chiefly 
a tale of potty defeats. The la.st eleven years of his 
life would never have won him the name of t'on([uuror. 
Hut in the higher walk of policy and legislation never 
was his nobler surname moixj truly deser\'ed. Never 
did William the Great show himself so truly great as in 
these later years. 

The death of W''altheof and the popular judgement on 
it suggest another aet of W’illinm’a which cannot have 
heen far from it in jmint of time, and about which men 
spoke in his own <lay in the same spirit If the judge¬ 
ment of God came on William for the beheading of 
W'altheof, it came on him also for the making of the 
Now Forest. As to that forest there is a good deal 
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of aiicieut exaggeration and ;i good deal of model n 
misconception. The word /ore^l is often misunder¬ 
stood. In its older meaning, a meaning which it still 
keeps iu some parts, a forest has nothing to do with 
trees. It is u tract of land put outside the common 
law and subject to a stricter law of its own, and that 
commonl}', probably always, to secure for the King the 
freer enjo^Tnent of the pleasure of hunting. Such a 
forest Williura made in Hainjishire : the iinj)rossion 
which it made on men^s rnin<]s at the time is shown by 
its having kept the name of the New Forc.st for eight 
hundred years. There is no reason to think that 
William laid waste any large tinict of specially fruitful 
country, least of uH that he laid waste a land thickly 
inhabited ; for most of the Forest land never can have 
been such. But it is certain from Domesday and tlie 
Chronicle that ^^'illiuIll did aJfi/rtM a consideru)>le tract 
of laiul in Hampshire ; he set it apart for the purposes 
of hunting; he fenced it in by special uiul cruel laws— 
stopping indeed short of death--for the protection of 
his ])lcasures, and in this process some men lost their 
lands and were driven from their homes. Koine dc' 
struction of houses is here iiiipHo<I; some destruction 
of churclies is not unlikely. The popular belief, which 
hardly ditTcrs from the account of wIntel's one degree 
later than Domesday and the Clirouicic, simply exag¬ 
gerates the extent of destruction. There was no such 
\vj<le-Bprcad laying w'aste as is often supposed, because 
no such w*ide-a]3read laying waste was needed. But 
wdiatever was needed for Williain^s purpose was done; 
and Domesday gives us the record. And the act surely 
makes, like the death of Waltheof, a downward stage 
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in cliaractor. The harrying: of Nortliunibor- 

lutnl was in itsi^U a far greater crime, ami involved fur 
)norc of human wretcliedness. Ilut it is ncit romein- 
liered in tlu> sanie way, hecanse it has loft no such 
abiding nicfm»rial. Hut hero again the les^^ei* crime 
needed a wo3*so man to do it. The harrying of Nort- 
hnndierland was a crime done with a political object; 
it was the extreme foiin of military severity ; it w:ts 
not vulgaj* r<ibbery done with no higlicr motive than to 
secure the fuller enjoyment o{ a brutal sport. To this 
le>el ^Villiam ha<l now sunk. It was in truth nrov that 
hunting in Kngland finally took the eharneter of a mei'C 
sport. Hunting was no new tiling; in an eatly state 
of society it is i>ften a necossiiry thing. The hunting 
of Alfred is spoken of as a grave matter of Imsinoss, as 
part of his kingly duty. He had to make war on the 
wild beasts, as he Inul to make war on tlie Danes, I'he 
hunting of William is simply a sport, not his duty or 
his husiness, hut merely his pleasure. And to this 
pleasure, the jileasure of intlicting pain and slaughter, 
ho did not scruple to .sacrilico the rights of otlier men, 
and to guard his enjuj^ inent by nit bless Ia>vs at which 
even in that rough ago men shuddered. 

F<ir this eriinc the men of his thiy saw tlio punish¬ 
ment in the strange and fi*ightful deaths of his otVspring, 
two sons and a grandson, on the scene of his crime. 
One of those himself he saw, the death of his second 


son Kiehanl, a youth of great promise, wliose pro¬ 
longed life might have saved Kngland from the ndo of 
\\ illiain liuftis. He <Ueil in the Forest, about the year 
1081, to the deep grief of his parents. Aiid Domesday 
conUuns a touching entry, liuw William gave back his 
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land to a despoilo*! Knyiishiiiaii as an c>lVerin” for 
Kichard’s soul. 


The forfeiture of three earls, the tleath of one, tlire«- 
their honours and esLites into the l\in,u'’s hands. .\n- 
othcr fresh sotirce of wealth came by the death of tlie 
Lad)' E<lith, who had kept her royal rank and her ijreat 
estate.s, and who ilied while the proeecdings against 
Waltheof were going on. It wa.s not now .so important 
for ^^’illiaIn as it had been in the first years of the 
L'on(|iiest to reward bis followei-s; bo could now think 
of the royal hoard in the first place. Of the estates 
which now fell in to the Crown lai'ge parts were granted 
out. The liousc of Rigod, afterwards so renowncil as 
I’^rls of Norfolk, owo their rise to their forefather’s 
share in the forfeited lands of Earl Ralph, lint Wil¬ 
liam kept the greater part to him.self; one lordship in 
Somerset, part of the laiuls of the Lady, he gave to the 
church of Saint Peter at Rome. Of the three earldoms, 
tho.se of Hereford and East-Anglia were not filloil up ; 
the later earldoms of those lauds have no connexion 
with the earls of William’s day. Waltheof’s southern 
earhloms of Northampton and Huntingilon became the 
dowry of his tlaughtcr Matilda; that of Huntingdon 
passed to his descendants the Kings of Scots. Rut 
Noi-thumherland, close on the Scottish border, still 
needed an earl ; but there is something strange in the 
choice of Rishop Walcher of Durham. It is possible 
that this apiK)intmciit was a concession to English feel¬ 
ing stirred to wxath at the death of Waltheof. The 
days of English carls were over, and a Norman would 
have been looked on as Waltheof’s murderer. The 
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Lotliaringian bisliop was a stranger ; hut lie was not a 
Norman, an<l lie was no oppressor of Etiglisluncn. But 
he was strangely unfit for the place. Not a fighting 
hisliop like (hlo an<l (leofi'roy, he was chiefiy <levotcd 
to spiritual affaii's, specially to the revival of the 
monastic life, which hail «lie<l out in Northern England 
since the Danish invasi«*ns. But his weak tiai.st in 
unworthy favourites, English and foreign, led him to a 
fearful and memorahle end. The Bi.shop was on terms 
of close friemlship with I.igulf, an Englishman of the 
higlu'st hirth ami tinclc by marriage to Earl Walthcof. 
Ileliud kept liis estates ; hut the insoleiico of his Nor¬ 
man neighbours had caused him to come ami live in 
the city of Duiham near his friemi the Bishop. His 
favour with Walchor rousc<l the envj’ of some of the 
Bi.shop*s favoiuitos, who presently contrivctl his <lcath. 
Tlio Bishop lamented!, ami rehuke«l them ; hut he failed 
to “ do justice,” to punish the ofTcn»lers sternly and 
spee<lily. lie was therefore helicved to ho himself 
guilty of Ligiilfs ileath. (.)ne of the most striking 
atid instructive events of the time followc«L On May 
14, 1080, a full (TciniVt of the earldom wjis held at 
<}atoshea>l to tleal with the murder of Ligulf. This 
was one those rare occasions when n strong feeling 
led every man to the assomhly. The local rarliamcnt 
took its ancient shape of an armed crowd, headed hy 
the noblest Englishmen left in the earldom. There 
was no vote, no dohato ; the shotit was “ Short redo 
goo<l redo, slay ye the Bishop.” And to that cry, 
Walcher himself and his companions, the murderers of 
Ligulf among them, wore slaughtered by the raging 
multitude who had gathered to avenge him. 
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The riot in which ah her (Iie«I wasnoieal revolt 
against William’s government. Such a local rising 
against a local wrong might have happened in the like 
case under F>lward or Harold. Xo government could 
leave stich a deed unptinishcd ; hut William'.s own idea.s 
of justice wouhl liave l>een fully satisfied b}- the blind¬ 
ing or mutilation of a few ringleaders. Ihit M'illiam 
was in Normandy in the midst of <lomestic ami poli¬ 
tical cares. He sent his brother Odo to restore order, 
and hi.s vengeance was frightful. The land was harried; 
innocent men were mutilated and put to death ; others 
savetl their lives hj- bribes. Earl after earl was set over 
a land so har<l to rule. \ certain Alberic was appointed, 
but he was removed as unfit. The fierce Bishop fJeofircy 
of Coutances tried his haml ami resigned. At the lime 
of M’illiam's death tljo carhlom was held by fJeollrev's 
nephew Bobert of Mowbray, a stern and gloomy 
.stranger, but whotn Englishmen rcckoiieil among “ good 
men,” when he guarded the marches of England against 
the Scot. 

After the death of Waltheof William seems to have 
stayed in Xonnaiidy for sevci-al years. His ill hmk 
now began. Before the year 107G was out, he entered, 
we know not why, on a Breton campaign. But ho was 
driven fnun I)ol hy the combined forces of Britanny 
and Franco; Philip wa.s ready to help any enemy of 
William. The Conqueror had now for the first time 
suffered defeat in his own person. lie made peace 
with both enemies, promising liis dajjghter Constance 
to Alan of Britanny. But the marriage did not follow 
till ton years later. The peace with France, Jis the 
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KnL:Hsli {'hroni.lo s:u's, '• hol.l littlo wliilc;" Plulip 
could not resist tiic tempta'ioii of helping Williams 
eldest son Robert when the reckless young man lehcUed 
against his father. Witlr most of the <jualities of an 
acconiplishe<l knight, Robert had few of those which 
make «-ither a wise ruler or an honest man. A hruN’O 
s(d»licr. even a skilful cajitain, he was no general : ready 
of speech an<l free of hand, he was lavish rather than 
hountiful. He «lid not huk generous and imhlc feelings ; 
but of a steady course, even in evil, be was incapable. 
As a ruler, he was m> oppre.ssor in his own pers«in ; hut 
sloth, carelessness, love of pleasure, incapacity to say 
Xo, failure to do justice, caused more wretchedness than 
the oppres.sion of those tyrants who hiiuler the oppres¬ 
sions of others. William would not set attch an one 
over any ])ai t of his dominion.s before his time, atjd it 
was his policy to keep his chihlren dependent on him. 
While he enrichc<l his brothers, he did not give the 
smallest scrap <»f the spoils of Kngland to his sons. Rut 
IRihert <loemed that he hail a right to something greater 
than private estates. 'Fhe nobles of Normandy had done 
homage to liim as William's successor; he had done 
hoinago to Fiilk for Maine, a.s if he were himself its 
cotmt Ho was now stirred tip by evil companions to 
demand that, if his father wouhl not give him part of 
his kingdom—the spirit of Kdwin and Morkcre had 
crossed the sea—he would at least give him Nonnniuly 
ami Maine. William refused with many ]>ithy sayings. 
It was nut his manner to take otV his clothes till ho 
went to hod. Robert now, with a band of discontented 
young nobles, plunged into Itoixlcr warfare against his 
father. Ho then watulered over a large part of Europe, 
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l)eg-png ail.I receiving money an<l s.jnan.!oi ing all ihut 
he got. His mother too sent him money, whicli I.mI t.. 
tlic first quarrel hetween William ami Matil.hi after so 
many years of faitlifiil union. \\ illiam lehuke.l liis 
wife for helping liis enemy in lireaeh of his oi.lers : .'^he 
pleaded the mother's love for her fi|-st-horn. The 
motlier was forgiven, but her me.ssenger, senteoceil to 
loss of eyes, found shelter in a monastery. 

At Ia.st in 1079 Philip gave Kobert a settled dwelling- 
place in the bor.ler-fortress of Oerberoi. The strife 
between father and son became dangerous. William 
besieged the castle, to nndeigo before iLs walls his secoml 
defeat, to receive his first woiiml, ami that at the hands 
of his own son. Pieree.l in the hand by the lance of 
Robert, hi.s horse -smitten by an arrow, the Coiupieroi 
fell to the grotind, and was saved only by an Knglish- 
man, Tokig, son of Wiggod of Wallingford, who gave 
his life for his king. It seems an early softening of the 
tale which says that Robei t dismounted and rraved liis 
father’s panlon ; it seems a later hardening which says 
that \\ illiam pronouiicc<l a curse on hi.s son. William 
Rufus too, known as yet only n.s tliu dutiful son of his 
father, wa-s wounded in his defence. The blow was not 
only grievous to William’s feelings a.s a father; it was 
a serious military defeats The two woundc.l ^\■illiams 
and the rest of the besiegers escaped how they might, 
and the siege of Gerheroi was raiscil. 

We next find the wise men of Normandy debating 
Jiow to make jK-aco between father and son. In the 
course of the year 1080 a peace was patched up, and a 
more honourable sphere was foun<l for Robert’s energies 
an expedition into Scotlanrl. In the autumn of Ute 

N 
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voar of Gorheroi Mnlcolni had made another wasting 
inroa.l into Noithninheilan.l. Witfi tl.o King absent 
and Nojlhuinbeiland in confusion through the death 
of Walcher, this wrong went unuvengo<l till tlie aviHiinn 
of lOSO. Kobert gained no special glory in Scotland; 
a second ([uanel with his father followcl, and Uobert 
leinaincd a banished man during the last seven years of 


Williunrs 

In this sanu' year lOSO a synod of the Norman 
t’hurch was held, the Tiaue of God again renewed 
which we heaid of years ago. The forms of otitrage 
on which the 1'rurc was meant to put a check, and 
which the strong hand of illiatn hail put down more 
thoroughly than the Truce woiild do, had clearly begun 
again iluring the confusions caused by the rebellion of 
Hobort. 

The two next year-s 10S1.I082, William was in Eng¬ 
land. His home sorrows were now pressing heavily oit 
him. His eldest son was a rebel and an exile; about 
this time his second son dic<l in the New horest; ac¬ 
cording to one vension, his tlanghter, the betrothed of 
Kilwin, who had never forgotten her F.nglish lover, was 
now proniiscil to tho Sj*anish King Alfonso, and ilied— 
in answer to her own jwayers—heforc the marriage was 
colehvated. And now the partner of William s life was 
taken from him fimr years after his one dilTcronco 
with her. On November 3, 10S3, Matilda died after 
a long sickness, to her husband’s lasting grief. She 
was buried in her own church at Caen, and churches 
in England received gifts from William on behalf of 
her soul. 

The mourner had soon again to phij' the warrior. 
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Nearly the whole of William's few rcmainin:: voai> 
were spent in a stm^lc which in earlier times he wmil.l 
surely have eiule<l in a <lay. Maine, city ainl county. 
«li<l not call for a thir<l concjiiest: Imt a sin-'le hai <in of 
Maine defied ^’iHiam's power, and a single castle of 
Maine held out against him for three years. Hubert, 
Vi.scount of Beaumont and Frcsnay, revolted on some 
slight <juarrcl. The siege of his castle of Sainte-Sii- 
sanne went on from the «leath of Matilda till the last 
year hut one of 'William’s reign. The tale is full of 
picture.sqtie <letail ; hut William had little personal 
share in it. The best captains of Xonnandy tried their 
strength in vain against this one donjon on its rock. 
\\ illiam at la.st made ])eacc with the stibject who waj» 
too strong for him. Hubert came to Englan<l and 
received the King’s paixlou. Practically the pardon 
wa-s the other way. 

Tims for the last eleven years of liis life William 
ceased to be the Conqueror. Engaged only in .small 
etiterprises, he was unsucce.ssful in all. One last success 
was imleed in store for him ; hut that was to be pur¬ 
chased with his own life. An he turned a>vay in defeat 
from this castle and that, as he felt the full bitterness 
of domestic sorrow, he may have thought, as olhei-s 
thought for him, that the curse of Waltheof, the curse 
of the New Forest, was ever tracking his steps. If so, 
his crimes were done in England, and their vengeance 
camo in Normandy. In England there was no further 
room for his mission as Conqueror; ho had no longer 
foes to overcome. He hod an act of justice to do, and 
he did it Ho had his kingdom to guard, and ho 
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it. Ho had to take the great step which should 
make Ids kingdom one for ever : ami he had^ perhaps 
without fullv knowing what lie di<h the picture 

of his reign be painto<i fur all time as no reign hohiro or 
after has l»eeu paintetL 
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luSl-1087. 

Ok two events of these lai>t years of the Conquerors 
reign, events of very di fie rent degrees of importance* 
we have already spoken. Tlie Welsh expc<lition of 
William was the only rccor<lc<l fighting on Hritish 
grounil, and that lay ^Wthout the )>ounds of the king¬ 
dom of England. William now made Normandy his 
chief dwelling-place, but he was constantly called over to 
England. The Welsh campaign proves his presence in 
England in 1081 ; he was again in England in 1082, 
hut he went hack to Normandy between the two visits. 
The viait of 1082 was a memorable one; tliere is nt> 
more characteristic act of the Conqueror than the deed 
which marks it The cruelty and insolence of his 
brother Odo, whom ho had tnisted so much more than 
he dc.scrved, had passed all boumls. In avenging the 
death of Walchcr he had done deeds such os William 
never did himself or allowed any other man to do. 
And now, beguiled by a soothsayer who said that one 
of his name should bo the next Pope, he dreamed of 
succeeding to the throne of Gregory tho SeventlL Ho 
made all kinds of preparations to secure his succession, 
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aiul lie Wius at last al>oiit to set forth for Italy at the 
head of something like an army. His schemes were by 
no means to the liking of his brother. William eainc 
suddenly over from Xormandy. ami mot Odo in the Isle 
of \\'ight. 'I'liere the King got together as many jis 
he cmdd of the great men of the realm. Before them 
he arraigned Odo for all hi.s crimes. Ho ha«l loft him 
JLs the lieutenant of his kingdom, and ho had shown him¬ 
self the coininon o|i|>ressor of every class of men in the 
realm. Last of all, he had beguiled the warriors who 
were neodeil for the defence of KuL'land again.st the 
Danes atnl Irisli to follow him on his wihl schemes in 
Italy. Mow was he to deal with snch a bi'otliei\ Wil¬ 
liam askotl o( his wise men. 

He hud to answer himself ; no otijor man dared to 
speak. \\ illiam then gave his jndgement. The com¬ 
mon enemy of the whole realm shotdd not he spared 
because he was the Kings brotlier. He shotild bo 
seized and put in ward. As none dare<l to soizo him, 
tlie King seized him with his own hands. And now, 
for tho first time in England^ wo hear wonls which were 
often heard again. Tho bishop sUiined with blood and 
sacrilege appoaletl to tho privileges of his onler. Ho 
wius a clerk, a hishop ; no man might judge him but tho 
I ope. illiam^ taught> so men said* by Lanfraiie, had 
his answer ready. I do not eoizo u clerk or a bishop ; 
I soizo iny earl whom I sot over my kingdom.” So tho 
Karl of Kent was carrioil ofT to a prison in Normandy* 
and Pope Gregory himself pleaded in vain for tho release 
of tho Bishop of Bayoux. 

Tlio mind of illiam was just now mainly given to 
tho afToii's of his island kingdom. In tho winter of 
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1083 he hastened from the deatl)-be«l of his wife to the 
siege of Sainte-Susanne, an<i thence to the Midwinter 
Gcradt in England. The chief object of the assembly’ 
was the specially distasteful one of lajdng on of a tax. 
In the course of the next year, six shillings was levie<l 
on everj' hide of land to meet a pressing nee«l. The 
j)Owers of the North were again tlireatc-ning; the 
tlangcr, if it was danger, wa.s greater than wlien M'al- 
theof smote the Normans in the gate at York. Swegen 
an<l his successor Harold were «ieud. Cnut the Saint 
reigned in Denmark, the son-in-law of l{ul>ert of 
Fluntlers. This alliance with William’s enemy joine<l 
with his remembrance of his own two faihne.s to stir 
up the Danish king to a yearning for some exploit in 
England. English exiles were still found to urge him 
to the enterprise. William’s conquest hail scattereil 
banished or discontented Englishmen over all Europe. 
Many had made their way to the Eiisteni Home ; they 
had joined the Warangian guard, the surest support of 
the Imperial throne, and at Dyrrhachioii, as on Senlac, 
the axe of England hud met the lance of Normandy in 
battle. Others had Hed to the North ; they prayed 
Cnut to avenge the death of his kinsman Harold and 
to deliver England from the yoke of men—so an Eng¬ 
lish writer living in Denmark spoke of them—of Koraaii 
speech. Thns the Greek at one end of Europe, the 
Norman at the other, still kept on the name of Koine. 
The fleet of Denmark was joined by the fleet of 
Flanders; a sinalier contingent was promised by the 
devout and peaceful Olaf of Norway, who himself felt 
no call to take a share in the work of war. 

Against this danger William strengthened himself 
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hy the lielp of the tax that he liad just levied, lie 
could hardly have <lrcanuMl of tlefeiiding Kii^lanil 
again.'^t Danish inva<lfj-s by Kiijjlish weapons only. Ihit 
he tliouyht as little of trusting the woik to his <»wn Xor- 
maiis. \\ ith the money of Knglaml he hired a host of 
luerceuaric'.s, horse aiul foot, from Frjitice and I^ritanny, 
even from Maine whore Hubert was still defying him 
at Sainto - Susamie. He gathered this force on the 
mainland, and came back at its hca.l. a force such as 
Kngtaiid had never bef«»re seeti ; men wondered how 
the land might feo<l them all. The King's men, 
French and English, had to feed thorn, each man ac¬ 
cording to the amount of hi.s land. And now William 
ditl what Handd had refuses! to do ; he laid waste the 
whole coiust that lay oi)en to attack from Denmark ami 
Handers. Hut no Danes, no Flemings, catne. Disputes 
arose betwoen Cunt and his brother Olaf, and the great 
enterprise came to nothing. William kept part of hi.s 
morccnarie.s in Englan«l, and part he sent to their homes, 
(’nut was mmxlered in a church b^- his own subjecte. 
and was canonized i\h Sniic/ns C'ai,u/u.-i by a Pope who 
could not speak the Scandinavian name. 

Meanwhile, at tho Midwinter (icmbt of 1085-10&G, 
held ill due form at (Houecster, William did ono of his 


greatest acts. -The King had micklo thought and 
sooth deep speech with his Witan about his land, how it 
were sot and with whilk men.” In that “deep speech,” 
so called in our own tongue, lurks a name well known 
and dear to every Englishman. Tho result of that famous 
porluimml is sot h.rth at length by the Chronicler. Tho 
King sent his men into each shire, men who did indeed 
sot down in thoir writ how tho laud was set and of 
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wliiit men. In that writ we have a rcconl in tlie Komaii 
t«j)g\ie no less preciou.s than tlic Chronicle.s in oiir own. 
lor that writ }>ccame the Book of Winrhester. the hook 
to wliich our fathers gave the name of Doinesrla_v, tlio 
book of judgement tliat sj>aied no man. 

Tlie Great Survey w:ls made in the course of the first 
seven montlrs of the year 1086. Commissioners were 
sent into every shire, ulio inqniied In tlie oaths of the 
men of the lmndre<ls by whom tin* land lia<l been liehl in 
King IMwanl’s days and what it was wortli then. In- 
whom it was held at the time of the survey and what 
it was Worth then : and lastly, whether its worth could 
be niiscil. Nothing was to be left otit. “So sootli 
narrowly di<l he let spear it out, tliat there was not 
a hide or a yard of land, nor further—it is shame to 
tell, and it thought him no shame to do—an ox nor 
a cow nor a swine was left that was not set in his writ.” 
This kind of searching iiuptiry, never liked at any 
time, would he specially grievous then. The taking of 
the sun'cy led to disturbances in man^- pluce.s, in which 
not a few lives were lost, AVhile the Mork was going 
on, William went to and fio till he knew thoroughly 
how this land was set and of wliat men. He had now 
a list of all men, French and Kngli.«h, who hold laml in 
his kingdom. And it wa.s not enough to have tlieir 
names in a \vrit; he would see them face to face. On 
the making of the 8ur>’ey followed that great assembly, 
that great work of legislation, which was the crown of 
William’s life as a ruler and lawgiver of Fnglaml. The 
usual asscmhlics of the year had been hehl at Win- 
che.ster and Westminster. An extraordinan,' as.seinbly 
was held in the plain of Salisbury on the first day of 
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August. The Mork of th:it assembly has been already 
spoken of. It was now that all the owners of land in 
the kingiloni became the men of the King ; it was now 
that England became one, with no fear of being again 
[)arte<l asunder. 


The close connexion between the fireat Survey aiul 
the law and the oath of Salisbury is plain. It was a 
great matter for the King to get in the gold certainly 
and, wo may atld, fairly. William wiuild deal with no 
man (ithcrwise than acconling to law as he uiulerstood 
the law. Hut he sought for more than this. He would 
not only know what thi.s land couhl he made to pay ; ho 
woul<l know the spite of his kingilom in every detail : 
he would know its miliUiry strength ; he would know 
whether his own will, in the long proce.ss of taking from 
this man and giving to thap hud been really carried out. 
Domesday is before all things a ixicoixl of the great con¬ 
fiscation, a record of that gradual change by which, in 
loss than twenty years, the greater part of the land of 
England had been transferred fi-oin native to foreign 
owners. And nothing shows like Domesday in what 
a formally legal fashion that transfer was carried out. 
^^^lat were the principles on which it was earned oxit, 
wo have already seen. All private property in land came 
only from the grant of King William. It hud all passed 
into his hands by lawful foidciturc ; ho might keep it 
himself; he might give it back to its old owner or grant 
it to a now one. 2So it was at the general redemption 
of lands ; so it was whenever fre.sh conquests or fresh 
revolts threw fresh lands into the King’s hands. The 
principle is so thoroughly taken for granted, that wo 
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arc a Httle startled to find it incidentally j>el foith in 
many words iu a case of no special importance. A finest 
named Robert held a single yardland in alms of the 
King; he became a monk in the inon;ustery of Stow-in- 
Liiulcscy, and his yarilhiml became the propcity of the 
house. One hardly sees why this c;ise should have been 
picked out for a solemn declaration of the general law. 
Yct> as “the day on which the Knglish rcdoeineil their 
lauds is spoken of only c;isually in the case of a par¬ 
ticular cstatO) so the principle that no man could hohi 
lan<ls except by the King's gmnt (“ Non licet terrain 
alicul habere nisi regis conccssu *') is hioiight in only to 
illustrate the wrongful dealing of Robert and the monks 
of Stow in the case of a very small holding indeed. 

All tins is a vast system of legal fictions; for 
William s whole |>osition, the whole scheme of his 
government, rested on a sy.steiii of legal tiction.s. 
Domesday is full of them ; one might almost say that 
there is nothing else there. A very attentive stud}' of 
Domesday might bring out the fact that William wa.s 
a foreign conqueror, and that the hook itself w;is a 
record of the process by which he took the lands of the 
natives who had fought against him to rewuixl the 
strangei's who had fought for him. But nothing of tliis 
kind appears on the surface of the record. The great 
facto of the CoiK|ucst arc put out of sight William is 
taken for granted, not only as the lawful king, but as 
the immediate successor of Kdward. The “ time of 
King Edward ” and the “ time of King William ” ai e 
the two times that the law knows of. The compilers 
of the record arc put to some curious shifts to describe 
the time between “ the day when King Edward woe 
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alive ainl <lriul atul llie day “ when King William 
cajnc into England. ' That coming might have been 
as peacofnl as the coming of James the First or George 
the hirst The two great battles are more than once 
referrcil to, l>nt only en-snally in the mention of par- 
tieulur persons. A very sliarj) critic might guess that 
one of them ha<l something to <lo with King William's 
coming int<^ England; hut tliat is all. Handd appears 
only a.s Karl ; it is only in two or three places that wo 
hear of a “time of Harold/’and oven of Harold “soiziin^ 
the kinj'«loin ■’ ntid “ ivigniiig. ’ Those two or three 
[>l:ice.s stand out in such contrast to the general language 
nf the roeord that we are led U> think that the seriho 
nuifit have copied some earlier l econl or taken «lown the 


Avords of some witness, and must have forgotten to 
translate them int<i more loyal fonimla?. So in recording 
who held the land in King h^lward’s day and who in 
King ^\ illiaiii’a, theie is nothing to show that in so 
many rases the holder under I'klwanl ha«l been turned 
out to make room for the holder under William. The 
fotmer holder is marketl hy the perfeetly colourless 
u onl “ ancestor ’ (“ antecessor a woixl as yet meaning, 
not “forefather,” but “predecessor” of any kind. In 
Domesday the wonl is most commonly an ettphemisin 
for “ .lispossesscil Englishman.” It is a still more ilis* 
tiiict euphemism where the Norman holder is in more 
than one place called the “heir” of the dispossessed 
Englishmen. 


The formula' of Domesday are the most speaking 
witness to the spirit of outAvai-d legality which ruled 
every act of "W illiam. In this way they arc wonder¬ 
fully instructive ; but from the formulae alone no one 
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could ever make the real facts of Willianr.s coinin'' 
and rei-fn. It is the incidental notices M’liich make us 
more at home in the local and j)ei-sonal life of tliis reij^n 
than of any reign before or for u long time after. 'I'he 
Commissioners had to report Mhether the King’s will 
had been everywhere carried out, whether every man, 
great and small, P’rench and P'nglish, had what the 
King meant liim to have, neither more nor less. And 
the}' ha<l often to re|>ort a .state of things <linerent from 
what the King had meant to be. Many men liad not 
all that King William had meant them to have, and 
many othem liad much more. Normans hail taken 
hotli from P'nglishnien and from other Nonuaiis ; 
Knglishnieii had taken from Knglishnien; some had 
taken from ecclesiastical bodies; some had taken from 
King William himself; nay King William hinisolf hohls 
lands which he ought to give np to another man. This 
last entry at least shows that William was fully’ ready' to 
«lo right, according to hi.s notions of right. So also the 
King’s two hrothers are set down among the chief ofl'end- 
ers. Of these unlawful holdings of land, niarke«l in the 
technical language of the Survey as invasivius and occiijmi- 
lu/nes, many were doubtless real cases of violent seizure, 
without excuse .even according to William’s reading of 
the law. But this does not always follow, even when 
the language of the Sur>’ey would seem to imply it. 
Wonls implying violence, per vim and the like, are used 
in the legal language of all ages, where no force has 
been used, merely to mark a possession as illegal. Wo 
are startled at finding the Apostle Paul sot down as one 
of the otlenders ; but the words “sanctus Paulus in- 
vasit” mean no more tliau that the canons of Saint 
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P.'iul's rhurch in T-ondon held lands to which the Com¬ 
missioners held that tliey had n«* goo«l title. It is these 
cases wluTc «>ne man held lan«l which another claimed 
that jjave i>|>|>ortimity foi‘ those |>ei-sonal <letails, stories, 
notices of tenures and cust»>niR, which nmke Domesday 
tlie most precious store of knowledj'o of the time. 

One fruitful and instructive source of «lisputo comes 
from the way in which the liimls it» this or that cHstrict 
were coinnuudy grante*! out. The in-coiner, commonly 
a foreigner, received all the land.s which .such and such 
a man, commonly a dispossessed Knglishman, held in 
that shire or district. The gnuitco stepped exactly 
into tlie place of the ii>itr(-fss4>r .• he iidieritotl all his rights 
and all his hurthetis. He inherited therewith any tlis- 
putes ns to the extetit of tlte lands of the or 

a.s to the nature of hi.s teimre. And new ilisputcs arose 
in the process of transfer. One common souito of dis¬ 
pute wa.s when the former owner, hesitlcs lainls whicli 
wore strictl)- Ins own, hoM lands on lease, subject to a 
reversionary interest on the part of the Crown or the 
Church. 'I’ho le;uso or sale —rmrre is the ustial wonl—of 
(dmrch lands for three lives to retJirn to the Church at 
the end of the thinl life w:us very common. If the un/r- 
rrsAir was himself the third life, the grantee, his /irir, 
had no claim to the land ; aiul in any ctu>e ho cotihl take 
in only with all its existing liabilities. Hut the grantee 
often took posjsession of the whole of the lain! hold by the 
fi/I/rcr-wr, as if it wore all alike his own. A crowd of 
coinplaint.s followe<l from all manner of injured persons 
and bodies, groat ami small, French and English, lay and 
clerical. The Cominis,sioners seem to have fairly hoard 
all, and to have fairly reported all for tlio King to jitdgo 
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of. It is their care to do right to all men which ha5 
given MS such strange glimpses of the inner life oi an 
age wliich had none like it )>eforc or afti'i. 

The general Survey followed by the general honiage 
might seem to mark W'illiam’s work in Kngland, his work 
as an Knglish statesman, as dune, lie could hanlly hu\c 
had time to redress tlie many cases of wi^mg which the 
Survey laid he fore him ; hut he was aide to wring yet 
another tax ont of the nation according to his new and 
more certain register. He then, for tlie last time, crossed 
to Normandy with his new hoard. The C'hioniclcr and 
other writers of the time dwell on tlie physical portents 
of these two years, the stonns, the fires, the plagues, the 
sharp hunger, the deaths of famous men on both sides of 
the sea. Of the year 1087, the last yctiv of the Con¬ 
queror, it needs the full strength of our ancient tongue 
to set forth the signs and wondei's. The King had left 
Knglaml safe, peaceftil, thoroughly bowed <lown under 
the yoke, cursing the ruler who taxed her and granted 
away her lands, yet half blessing him for the ‘‘gootl 
fritlC' that he made against the inunlerer, the robber, and 
the nivishcr. But the land that lie hud won was neither 
to SCO his end nor to shelter his dust. One last gleam 
of success was, after so many reverses, to crown his 
arms; but it was success which Wiis iinlccd unworthy 
of the Conqueror who bad entered Exeter and Le Mans 
in peaceful triumph. And the death-blow was now to 
come to him who, after so many ycara of warfare, 
stoopc<l at last for the first time to cruel and petty 
havoc without an objecL 

The border-land of France and Nornianily, the 
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Froiiili VoxiiK tUo land of which Mantes is tlie capital, 
had always heen disputed hotMccii kingdom and duchy. 
IJouh r wars had hoon common : just at this time tlio 
inroads of tlie French commamlovs at Mantes arc s^iid 
to liavo heen specially destructive. ^ViUialn not only 
demanded rtuiress from the King, hut calloil for the sur- 
nnnler of tlie whole Vexin. What fidlowc^l is a familiar 
story. I*hilij> makes a foolish jest on the bodily state of 
Ins groat rival, unable just then to cany out lus throats. 
“The King of the Fnglish lies in at Uouon ; there will bo 
a great show of caudles at lus cl lurching.’* As at Alen- 
ij't)n in his youth, so now, William, who could p:iss by 
real injuries, wxs stung to the uttermost by personal 
mockery. By the splemlour of (Jod, wlien he rose up 
again, he would light a huudrod thonsaiul candles at 
IMiilip’s cost, lie kept his wuihI at the cost of Philip's 
subjects. 'Dio ballads of the day told how ho wont 
forth and gathered the fruits of autumn in the fields and 
orchar<l.s and vineyards the enemy. But ho did 
more than gather fruits ; the camlles of his ehmxhing 
were indeed lighU'd in the burning streeU of Mantes. 
The picture of ^\ illiain the Great ilirecting in person 
mere brubil havoc like this is strange even after the 
harrying of Northuinheiland and the making of the 
New Forest. liiiling to and fro among tlio flames, 
lnd<ling his men with glee to hwip on the fuel, gladdened 


at tho sight of burning houses and churches, a false step 
of his hoi'so gave him his death-blow. Carried to Bouon, 
to the priory of Saint Gorvaso near the city, he lingcix)d 
from August 15 to September 7, and then the reign and 
life of tho Conqueror came to an end. Foi^ken by his 
children, his body stripped and well nigh forgotten, tlie 
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loyalt)’ of one honest knight, Ilcrlwin of Coutevillo, 
.hears his body to his grave in his own church at t’aon. 
His very grave is disputed ; a dispossessed onter^<i/r 
claims the ground as his own, an<l the dead body of tlu» 
Conqueror has to wiut while its last resting-place is 
bought with money. Into that resting-place force alone 
can thrust his bulky frame, ami the rites of his burial are 
as wildly cut short as were the rites of his crowning. 

ith much striving he had ut last won his seven feet of 
ground ; but he was not to keep it for ever. Religious 
warfare broke down his tomb and scattered bis bones, 
save one treasured relic. Civil revolution swej)t away 
the one reniuining fragment. And now, while wc seek 
in vain beneath the open sky for the riJlcd tombs of 
Harold and of Waltheof, a stone beneath the vault of 
Saint Stephen's still tells ns where the bones of William 
once lay but whore they lie no longer. 

There is no need to doubt the striking details of the 
death and burial of the Conqueror. We shrink from 
giving the same trust to the long talc of penitence which 
18 put into the mouth of the clying King. He may, in 
that awful hour, have seen the wrong-doing of the last 
onc-and-twenty years of liis life; he hardly threw his 
repentance into the shape of a detailed autobiogruphicul 
confession. But the more authentic sayings and doings 
of William's death-bed enable us to follow his course as 
an English statesman almost to his last moments. His 
end was one of devotion, of prayers and almsgiving, and 
of opening of the prison to them that were bound. All 
save on© of his political prisoners, English and Norman, 
he willingly set free. Morkerc and his companions 

o 
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from Kly, Walfnoth son of Ooilwine, liostage for Harold's 
faith, Wulf son of Harold and Ealdgyth, taken, we can 
hanlly doiil*t, sis a habo when Chester opened its gates 

William, were .all set free ; some in<lccd wore put in 
hoinls again by the King's successor. B»it Odo William 
would not set free ; he knew too ivell how many would 
sutler if he were again let loose upon the world. But 
love of kindred w.o-s still strt>ng; at last he yielded, 
sorely against bi.s will, to the piuyei's and pledges of his 
other brother. 0<lo went forth from his }>risoii, again 
Bishop of Biiyou.'c, soon again to be Earl of Kent, and 
soon to prove William's foresight by his «lced8. 

William’s dispos;il of Ins dominions on his death-bed 
carries on his |)olitical history almost to his last breath. 
Robert, the banishetl rebel, might seem to have forfeited 
all claims to the succession. But the doctrine of heretli- 
tary right h:ul strengthened during the sixty years of 
William’.s life. Ho is made to say that, though ho fore¬ 
sees the wretchedness of any land over which Robert 
should be the ruler, still ho cannot keep him out of the 
duchy of Normandy which is his birthright. Of England 
ho will not dare to dis]>oso ; ho leaves tho <locision to 
Qod, seemingly to Archbishop Lanfmnc os tho vicar of 
God. Ho will only say that his wish is for his son 
William to succccil him in his kingdom, and ho prays 
Lanfranc to crown him king, if ho deem such a course 
to bo right. Such a incssago was a virtual nomination, 
and William the Red 8Uccoc<led his father in England, 
but kept his cruivn only by tho help of loyal Englishmen 
against Norman rebels. William Rufus, it must bo ro- 
meinbcrcd, still under tho tutelage of his father and 
Lanfranc had not yet shown his bad qualities; he was 
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known as yet only as tlie dutiful son who fought for his 
father against the rebel Kobert. By ancient Ktiglish law, 
that strong preference which was all that any man could 
claim of right belonged be 3 ond doubt to the _voungest 
of \N illiam’s sons, the English .^theling Henry. He 
alone was born in the land ; he alone was tlic son of a 
crowneil King and his Lady. It is |>erhaps with a know ¬ 
ledge of what followed that William is made to bid his 
youngest son wait while his ehlest go before him ; that 
he left him landless, but imister of a hoard of silver, 
there is no reason to doubt. hhiglish feeling, which 
welcomed Henry thiitecn j’cars later, wouhl doubtless 
have gladly* seen his imme«liato accession : but it might 
have been hanl, in dividing William's dominions, to have 
shut out the second son in favour of the third. And in 
the scheme of events bj' which conquered England was 
to rise again, the reign of Kufus, at the moment the 
darkest time of all, hail its upiwinted share. 


That England could rise again, that she couhl rise 
with a new life, strengthened by her momontarj' over¬ 
throw, was iKjfore all things owing to the luckj' «lestiny 
which, if she was to bo conquered, gave her William the 
Great as her Conqueror. It is as it is in all human afl'airs. 
William himself could not have done all that he di«l, 
^rittingly and unwittingly, unless circumstances had been 
favourable to him; but favourable circumstancc-s would 
have been useless, unless there had been a man like 
William to take advantage' of them. What he did, 
wittingly or unwittingly, he did b}' virtue of his special 
position, the position of a foreign conqueror veiling his 
conquest under a legal claim. The hour and the mau 
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were alike ncctlcd. The inun in his own hour wrought 
a work, partly conscious, partly unconscious. Tlic more 
clearly any man utulerstands his conscious work, the 
more sure is that conscious work to lead to further 
results of which ho dreams not. So it was with the Con- 
c|ueror of Kngland. His purjK>se was to win and to 
krep the kingdom <if Knglatul, and to hand it on to those 
who should coiuo after him ni<»re firmly united than it 
had over hecn hefetre. In this work liis spirit of formal 
legality, his shrinking from noc<Uess cliange^ stood him 
in gooil stead. He saw that as the king<loiu of ICngland 
couM hest he WiUi hy putting forth a legal claim to it, so 
it could host he kept by putting on the character of a 
legal rnler, ami reigning as the successor of the old 
kings seeking the unity (d the kingdom ; he saw, from 
the example both of Kngland ami of other lamis, the 
dangci's which threatemed that unity ; he saw what 
measures were needed to preserve it in his own day, 
rneasuro.s which have preserved it ever since. Hero is a 
work, a conscious w(u*k, which entitles the foreign t\>n- 
^pieror to a place among Knglish statesmen, and to a 
place in tludr higliest rank. Further than this we can- 
ni>t conceive William himself to have looked. All that 
wjis to conic td his work in future ages was of necessity 
hiildcn from his eyes, no loss than from the eyes of 
Kinallor men. He hud assviredly no formal purpose to 
make England Norman ; but still less had he any 
thought that the final outcome of his work would 
inuke Kngland on one side more truly Knglish than if 
lie had never crossed the sea. In his ecclesiastical work 
he saw tho future still less clearly. Ho designed to 
reform what he deemed abuses, to bring the Knglish 
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Church into closer conformity with the other Churclies 
of the West ; he assuredly never dreamed that the issue 
of his reform would be the strife between Henry and 
Thomas and the humiliation of JohiL His error was 
that of forgetting that lie himself could wield powers, 
that he could hold forces in check, which would he too 
strong for those who should come after him. At his 
I)urpo.scs with regard to tlie rolalious of Knglaiul and 
Normandy it would be vain to guess. The mere leav¬ 
ing of kingilom ami duchy to ditVerent sons wouhl not 
necessarily imply that he <lesigned a complete or 
histing separation. liut assureilly William did not 
foresee that Kngland, draggeil into wars with Franee 
as the ally of Normandy, Moiihl remain the lasting rival 
of France after Normandy had been swallowed up in 
the French kingdom. If rivalry between England uu<l 
France hud not come in this way, it would <loul>tless 
have come in some other way ; but this is the way in 
which it did come about. As a result of the union of 
Normandy and England under one ruler, it was part of 
William 5 work, but a work of which William ha<] no 
thought So it was with the incrcasc^I connexion of 
every kind between England and tlic continent of 
Europe which followed on William’s coming. With one 
part of Europe indeed the connexion of England was 
lessened. For three centuries before William’s coining, 
dealings in war and peace with tlie Scandinavian king¬ 
doms had made up a large part of English history. 
Since the baiHcd enterprise of the holy Cnut, our 
dealings with that part of Europe have been of only 
secondary account 

But in our view of William us au English statesman, 
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the main feature of all is that spirit of fonnal legality 
of which we have so often spoken. Its direct efiects, 
partly designed, partly undesigned, have affected our 
whole history to this day. It was his policy to disguise 
the fact of conquest, to cause all the sf>oils of con¬ 
quest to be held, in outwai\l form, acconling to the 
ancient law of Kngland. The fiction became a fact, 
an«l the fact greatly hclpe<l in the pi-ocess of fusion 
between Nonuans and Knglish. The coiKpioring race 
couhl not keep itself distinct from the conquered, and 
the form which the fusion took wa.s for the conqueroi-s 
to be lost in the greater mass of the conquered. ^\ il- 
Hum founded no new .slate, no new nation, no new 
constitution ; ho .'iiniply kept what he found, with such 
modifications as liis position iimilc needful. Hut with¬ 
out any foniial change in the nature of Knglish king¬ 
ship, his position cnab!c<l him to clothe the crown with 
a practical power such a.s it ha<I never held before, to 
make his rule, in short, a \irtual despotism. These 
two facts <letenninc«l the later course of Knglish history, 
and they <letcnnincd it to the lasting gootl of the Eng¬ 
lish natioiL The conservative instincts of William 
allowed our national life and our national institutions 
live oil unbroken through his con<|uost Hut it was 
before all things the ilesjwti.sm of William, his despotism 
under legal forms, which presor>’cd our national institu¬ 
tions to all time. As a less discerning conqueror 
might have swept our ancient laws and liberties away, 
so under a series of native kings those laws and liberties 
might have died out, os they died out in so many con¬ 
tinental lands. Hut the despotism of tho crown called 
forth tho national spirit in a conscious and antagonistic 
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shape; it called forth that spirit in men of l>oth itices 
alike> and made Normans and Enj^lish one people. The 
old institutions lived on, to be clothed >ntli a fresh life, 
to be modirie<l as changed circumstances ini^ht make 
needful. The despotism of the Norman kin^ the 
peculiar character of that despotism, enabled the groat 
revolution of the thirteenth century to take tlie forms, 
which it took, at once conservative and progressive. 
So it was when, more than four conturies after \\ iIlium s 
day, England again saw a despotism carried on under 
the forms of law. Henry the Eighth rcigne<l as 
^\ illiaia had reigne<i ; he diil not reign like his hix)ther 
despote on tlic continent; the forin.s of law and freedom 
lived on. In the seventeenth century therefore, as in 
the thiitcenth, the forms stooil ready to bo again 
clothed with a new life, to supply the means for an¬ 
other revolution, again at once conservative and pro¬ 
gressive. It has been remarked a thousand times that^ 
while other nations have been driven to destroy ami to 
rebuild the ]>olitical fabric, in England we have never 
had to destroy an<l to rclmild, but have found it enough 
to repair, to enlarge, and to improve. This character¬ 
istic of English history is mainly owing to the events 
of the eleventh century, and owing above all to the 
personal agency of William. As far as mortal man can 
guide the course of things when he is gone, the coui'so 
of our national history since William's day has l>een 
the result of William's character and of William's acts. 
Well may we restore to him the surname that men 
gave him in his own day. Ho may worthily take his 
place as William the Great alongside of Alexander, 
CoDstantine, and Charles* They may have wrought in 
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some sort a greater work, because they had a wi<ler 
stage to work it on. But no man ever wrouglit a greater 
and more abiding work on the stage tliat fortune gave 
him than he 

" Qwi iliix NnrmAmn^, *|\u Citsav pnrfuit An^Iis.*’ 

Stranger and ronquei or, his <leeds won him a right to a 
place on the roll of English statesmen^ ainl no man 
that came after him has u'on a right to a higher place. 
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